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Mrs. RATC LIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


“Mrs 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to 
me to be prepared by her 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBE RT ) LAU RENC E, 


155 East 18th Street, 
The voice formed and developed; 
my | taught; 


ad voice n 





New York. 


ide good, true and beautiful 








HENRY ft. F LECK, 





FRIDA ASHF ORTH, 


Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


Baritone 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
oom 837. 


Carnegie Hal 
1o1 West 86th New York. 


New York. 


Mail address Street, 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and 
118 West qsth Street, 


M. GREENE, 
Voice ‘Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 F ifth Avenue, Mondz ays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West t 23d Street, New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM _ 
JOYCE, 


a Specialty. 
New York. 


Perfecting the Voice. 
New York. 





GEC RGE x1 


Coaching 
23d Street, 


Accompanist. 
Address: 30 East 








Mr. C. WHIT NE Y COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’ s finest 


instruments. Special 
church music and the training « 
Address 49 West 20th Str eet, 


TOM KARL. 


Private Vocal Instruction, and Director Operatic 
Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


MR. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen 
hauer Conservatory of Music 320 Lenox Avenue, 
corner 126th Street 

Brooklyn Studio 


OGDEN CRANE, 

VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


adv antages for the study of 
boys’ voices. 
New York 





Wissner Hall. 


Mae. 


Studio 4 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 


SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. eferences: orothy Morton, Charlotte 


de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: so Fifth Ave., near 3th eet 
New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BU RT, 
Representative of the 
of Sight Singing. r Training and Musical “Sten- 
ography. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York—Tues- 
dsys and Fridays 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. , 


CHERMERHORN’ S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. wth St. Established 18ss. Engagements 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
1332 18th Street. 


GALE, 


Telephone: 


CLEMENT R. 


ewburgh; Con- 
Theory, Con- 


New York. 


George’s Church, 

ocal Society. Organ, 
Calvary Church, 
23d Street, 


Choirmaster St. 

ductor lag 

ductin \ddress: 
Mourth Avenue and 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Soio Violinist. 
st 6ist Street, 


LAU Rz \ D. “MOORE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
39 East 50th St., 





New York 


EDW ARD BR¢ )MBE RG, 

KASSO CANTANTE 
Concert engagements accepted. 
New York. 


Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 138 West ¥ist St., 





THE Hl. W. GREENE STUDIOS, 
VOICE THE SPECIALTY 
PIANO, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING 





489 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site 


MME D'ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


with Diploma Guaranteed Positions 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Graduates 


1900 Address 


dway and 52d St 


Pupils introduced, Paris, 
New York Studios: The Albany 





Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
study with 


I the art of sing- 
method after the purest Italian schools; 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
ity of New York 
Address: 112 West 125th Street, New York. 


New York. | 


| Address 


NEW YORK. | MARIE 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany. . 


= 
| CHEV. 


Galin-Paris-Chevé system | 


Organist and Choirmaster —ty | P. E. Church; ; 


| National (¢ 


| THE MISSES ADELINA anp 





|} CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: New York City 


1672 Broadway, 


| Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 


TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 


314 East 1sth Street, New 
limited number of pupils 


/_PAUL 


, York. 
Will accept a 


RIEGER, 
ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 


WM. H. 
TENOR AND CONCERT 
New York 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Address West rogth Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Church of 


With the 
Organ and 


New York 


the Ascension 
Instruction 


Organist 


Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street, 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Director of Musical Department, 
Asheville College for Young Women, 
Asheville, N 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios Carnegie Hall, New York. 
PERRY AVERILL—Baritone, 
Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instructic 
220 Central Park, South, New York 


Opera 


CHARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and Soloist, Professor 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INTRUCTION 
rnegie Halli, New York 
SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils Prepared for Church, Ce 
Oratorio 
Studio: 133 East 16th 


. J. anD Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 


FI Ae Conservatory of Music 
ocal and Instrumental. 

42 North Pri ase Street, Flushing 
New York Studio: 


503 ¢ 
MARIE 


mcert and 
Street, New York 


PROF. 


"ee 
2 West 33d Street 


EDUARDO MARZO, 


Member of St. Cecilia Academy, 
focal Instruction. 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church 
Residence: 155 West ggth Street 
26 East 23d Street, New York. 


Rome 


Studios: 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
PIANIST. 
Pupils accepted. 
Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East soth Street, New York City 


Studio: 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 


Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 
1983 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
ork College of Music. 


Instruction. 
With the New Ye 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, 
487 Fifth Avenue, 


CONCERT. 
New York 


r ° -T ~ 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 
Studio: &: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Master of Singing. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York 


MUSI¢ 


apply to or 
131 W 


SEVERN SCHOOL 
For terms, dates, &c., 
Epmunp Severn, 56th St., City. 
PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
& H. CARRI, Directors. 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


ARTHUR Vv OC DRHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City 


N. J 
Chickering Hall’ New York. 


| EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, & 
Care Novello, Ewer & Cx 
1 Berners St., Oxford Square, London, Eng. 
| WALTER H. McILR‘ rie 
Tenor Orato yncert, Salon. 
Brooklyn 583 Madison Street 
New York: Care Tue Musica Covurizr 


} 
| Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
} Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 
| 

RICHARD T. PERCY, 
| Concert Organist one Accompanist 
| Organ Lessons at Mart Collegiate Church, 
| corner Fifth Avenue and ro Street. 
| Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. LEO KOFLER, 

Voice Culture 
_ Organist and Choirmaster St Paul’s Chapel, | 

| Trinity Parish, New York Author of “The Art 


of Breathing.” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
_ Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire 
Studio and soz Carnegie Hall, New York 


| HENRY HOLDEN Ht 


Instruction 


ISS, 


n Piano and Theory of Music 


Studio 


for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 
Hill View, Warren Co., New York 
|Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
| Highest Culture of the Voice 
Room 207, Knickerbocker Building, 
jroadway and 38th Street, New York 
Stud 96 Fifth Avenue 


| 


AND | 


| 
| 
| 


| FRAN IS FISCHER POWERS, 








Voice Culture and the Art f Singing Stud 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York 
| Kansas City s Z 99, t J tly 2 1899. 
Denver, Col., season, ] 5, 99, to Ox er 10, 1899. 
| New York season, October 23, 1299 May 15, 1900 
| HENRY SCHRADIECI 2 
Violin, Piano, The I e Pla Ps 
Residence and Stud 
535 Washing A e, Brooklyn, N. Y 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
neert Pianist—Instruction 
Stud Steinway Hal 
New York 
| 
| F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
istruction— Piano, Orga n, Har 
Organist-Director Rutgers sbyterian Church 
With THe Musitcat Courier 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Studi 9 West 6sth Stree New York 
J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservator 
For particulars address 
Room 160 Carnegie Ha New York 
1S. C. BENNETI 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 


Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop an 
many other talented voca 


Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ERNEST CARTER, 
Conductor and Organist 
after September 2 
Princeton University 
*rinceton, N 


Addres 


' 


AGRAMONTE 


Instruction 


EMILIO 
Vocal 


For terms, &c., address 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 


Teacher of Singing. 


MME. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Broadway and s2d Street, 


New York. 


The Strathmore, 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher 
Studio 42 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowsk and 
specially recommende I tr r 
406 Union P Elmira, N. Y 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO PTOEDT, 
Voca 
Home Stud East 62d Street, New York 


\LBERT GER ARD - THIERS, 


Voice productior ig , ed Mon- 
days and Wedne avs Mi essons 
resumed 
Studio: 649 Lexington Ave e, New York 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
rENO} 
Voca! Inst Cor z 
ne Production a Sir M ay irs 
4 a ~ ‘ Ay y 
DE RIALP, 
I t c N Y ork 


HOOL (¢ 


MISS ISABEL M LI 


rhe art of accompaniment taug A r nists 
ed to singer 
New Stud th A Ne \ 
P. A. SCHNECKER 
Specialties V a eaching 
Instruction— Piar rgan 


Lessons at stud 





FRANCESCO LA EI 
36 Fifth Avenue New York 


EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 


oncerts, Recita nd M ale 
Address Henry 
31 Fast 17th otreet New York 


Miss EMMA HOWSON 


Royal Italiar. and Eng pera ( 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 


luesdays and Frida 


Miss EMMA THU SB" 


Will receive a limite¢ ber of 
Vocal Studio: 605 ( arnegie Ha New Y » 
Receiving days at studi nday and We sday. 

ISIDORE. LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Dir 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURE 
PERMANENTLY NEW YORK 
Studio 


r addre Musica RIER. 


HALL, 


836 Lexington Ave 


WALTER HE NRY 


Conductor Orator ety, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Jame Church, 
New York 
For terms for Conducting, address S lames 
Church, Madison Ave. ar ¢ Se., Ne Y ork 

RNOLD V‘ LP E, 
Solo V nis 1 Composer 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Conservator luring R ein’s 
| direction.) Concerts, Ensemble, Instru : 
Studio 1665 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Author of “Hints About My Singing Method.’ 
203-205 West 56th st., New York 
VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instru 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 1:12 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York 
PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
Conductor and Composer 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Ri msky-Korsakoff) 
Studio 1 cas "th Street 
Branch 246 East Br adway ‘Ne w York 
| Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
39 Wes Street 
New York 
Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 
| PHono-RHyTHMic MeztHop For Frencu 


| 


| SERRANO 


| 


| 


PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


114 West 47TH St., New York 


VOCAL INSTITUTE 


323 Hast 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO | 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


PAUL HAMBURGER 
Violinist—Instruct 


MusicaL Courier 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK 
Rapid development ar I n of 
e Voice x Str ' rk 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING 
. A gees Re I cal ne - 
WALTER JEROMI \USMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and ( r ( luctor 
26 East 23d Street M Square Ne York 
| SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Cu — 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparat a 
pecialty. Studi 36 Fifth Avenue, New ~~ 











































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN [COLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
W. F. SHERMAN, 
Cala AARUP, 

Lou!Is SCHMIDT. 


DUDLEY Buck, 

ALBERT ROss PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, 
KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 
Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal Hizh School in Berlin. 
130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 











GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Address: 





Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

J. JEROME HAYES 
will resume teaching October 4 at 136 Fifth Ave- 
nue, after a summer spent with Sbriglia, of Paris, 
and Shakespere, of London. 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor 














Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
THE BARITONE 
Opera and Concerts 


Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ws. M. Semwpacner, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 
VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. 
313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
st West gsth Street, New York. 











Studio: 





PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’ Académie of France. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
’ French and English pepereeien. 
New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue. 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves every problem in composition. Shortens 
time in study. Saves expense Not a ‘shorter 
method, but a clear exposition of science. Posen- 
thal, Sawer, Ysaye, aume, Sousa, Kneisel and 
otners strongly commend it. Descriptive Circular 
on application. Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 
mail from ‘ 
HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 
26 O’f arrell Street, Sen f rancisco, Cal. 


WISCONSIN | 








Complete 
education in ALL 


Paris. 


Boston. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


ITALY. 














Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


Rondinelli P. 





8 Via P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


d and negotiated. 





Operatic Engag ts r 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 
Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 


and for Paris, London and New York. 





Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Larp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan 





Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory tn Italian, French, German, English. 


FLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 


Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 











MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
The journal! mest widely circulated. 


KATHERINE RICKER, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 





Katharine Frances Barnard and Geo. H. Howard, 
irectors, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

















Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Della Sedie, Paris. Boston 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School 
Pierce Building, Boston 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Drrecror. 
Prospectus mailed free on application 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


W. A. HOWLAND, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instructior 
Studios: Steinert Building, Roston, Mass., 
t21 Pleasant St., Worcester,, Mass. 








CHOOL OF MUSIC, 





3 


FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 
“Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 

of style.”—Boston Herald “A voice of liberal 

compass, sympathetic quality; a man of taste and 
musical intelligence.” Boston Journal. “Exquisite 
singing.”—Boston Transcript. 





_ 


~- 


fa) 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. Virnort. Address 
Virgil Clavirr Schoo' of Boston, 

H. S. Witper, Director, 


355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





CONCERT DIRECTION | 


(Agency Founded 187%.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Adress: Musikwoiff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 


hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 


of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


for Music Teachers. 


Principal Agenc 
Appl or Catalogue. 


pply 





Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 
Pianiste and Teacher, 


Berlin 


29 Bilow Strasse 








DRESDEN 


First-class family Pension. Highly recommend- 
ed. Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 
by a cultivated English lady, with long experience 
abroad and a thorough knowledge of German. Ad- 





dress Miss G. Ford, Werderstr. 9, Dresden 








(SCanede.) 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


Canada. 





TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. : 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director | 
Affiliated with the University of Toronte and with Irinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas. Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , ut. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 
Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 266 Sherbourne St 
or Toronto College of Music, Toronto. 








CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertory and stage ge. French. German and 
Italian pester. erms moderate. 

A TORINO, MILAN, ITALY. 
Pu i will be engaged, without extra charge, 





TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 
Calendar and syllabus free 


Dr. ALBERT HAM, Musical Direttor 
Upper Canada College and Havergal College, 
T-ronto. Specialist in Training Vocalists for the 
jon. Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. 
Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 











Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 
Concert Soprano 
Toice Culture 
Address care Tue Mustcat Courter, New York, 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


ARTHUR INGHAM, 
Organ Virtuoso and Teacher. 


Pupil of Dr. Creser, Chape! Royal. London, Eng 
1773 Ontario St., Montreal 








and Ontario 
Conservatory of Muste, 
WHITBY, ONT. 


The highest educational facilities in 


Ontario 
Ladies’ 


Literature Music, ANT, Elocution, 
COMMERCE AL and Domestic 
SCIENCE. Eleqant and capacious build- 
ONMeGe ev. rei ep eins 
steam heating electric lighting, ae 
Healthfa! moral mfluences calculated 


character Apply for calendar 


build up a refined and noble 
J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal 


and farther information to Rev. J 





J. D A TRIPP, 
THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
TEACHER, 





CONSERVATORY —— of —- by the Theatrical Agency Lovati. & Marini, of 
atae aieainds which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. WILLIAM REED CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
- . 9 Por *s apply 
OF MUSIC, | teachers. f FOR ES ee ae po CONCERT ORGANIST. For terms and dates apply to 
thical Building, Open: Sept ween “/ i 1 included | Recitals and Organ Openings. Large and Varied Rooms 13 and 14 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
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GEKMAN HEADQUARTES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, + 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE, September 26, 1s ‘ 


L Mpeeae: graceful comic opera, “The Trip to China,’ 


about the successful premiére of which I reported at 


lot 
icngt 


h in my last week's budget, is continuing to draw good 
iudiences to the Theater des Westens 
In the meantime, however, Mr. Hofpauer keeps on vary 


ing his repertory and giving proof of the fact that his per 


onnel contains also some other good material aside from 
ne artists concerned in the cast of the said French opera 
Thus I heard in “The Barber” as Rosina an excellent and 
decidedly musical coloratura soprano named Mrs. Stein 
nann And on the’ following night Lortzing’s “Undine” 
vas given with a very acceptable cast and generally satisfy 
ng artistic results, although, and as a matter of course, the 
reproduction cannot vie in either mise-en-scéne or in im 
personation of the principal parts with the one offered at 
1¢ Royal Opera. Director Hofpauer should avoid, if pos 
sible, teaching the repertory of the court institute, for the 
parisons Ww re unavoidable are mostly always 
equally odious 

Nevertheless, the three new artists who appeared in “Un 
dine” at the Theater des Westens—a youthful soprano, a 
baritone and a buffo tenor—were, as I stated above, decidedly 


acceptable Miss Cat 1 Goetzel, who sang the title part 


is a soft, sympathetic and well-trained voice and some his 





trionic ability She is lacking, however, in experience, in 


dramatic warmth of expression, and her musical declama 
tion is still somewhat defective As the lady, however, has 
musical as well as vocal gifts, her talent may carry her over 
these shortcomings when once she begins to master the 


ige situation 


The best singer 


in the cast was the new baritone, Herr 
Schwabe, who as K 


ushiel 


vorn displayed a not very sonor 


sus but highly pleasing voice, anid whose delivery shows 


uncommon musical intelligence His impersonation o 
the part, especially when he, sang piano, was thoroughly 
artusti and, despite ti tact hat he never once forced 
mself or his vocal organ to the usual displaysof lung 
power, very effective 
Mr. Holy, the new buffo tenor, occasionally hurried 





somewhat in the part of Veit, but he sang his celebrated 
drinking song without any of those exaggerations so pleas 
ng to the gallery, and he has a healthy, resonant voice 

The other members of the cast are known from last sea 
son or have been mentioned by me in previous letters. I 
want to add, however, that Kapellmeister Johannes Doebber 
onducted like a good musician of considerable, routine 
despite the fact that the ensembles were not always con 
cise, the entrances, especially in the brasses, not very pre 
cise and the chorus evidently stood in need of some more 


rehearsals. 


Ihe first musical deed at the Royal Opera since the re 
opening after the vacation was the resurrection also of 
one of Lortzing’s operas. In fact, as I pointed out some 
time ago, this poor composer, to whom his country owes a 
debt of gratitude it can never repay, has become the com 
positeur @ la mode, and shares the repertory at the Berlin 
lyric theatres almost equally with the greatest of all mu 
sico-dramatic creators, Richard Wagner 

In New York this sudden revival of a perfect Loctzing 
cult would surely be impossible, or at least unimaginable 
For even if I leave out of consideration the question of 
the dialogue, which, spoken in German, would be unin 
telligible to a great majority of the Metropolitan Opera 
House visitors, the American as a rule has net the pre- 
dilection for the sort of harmless, almost naive and any 
thing but caustic or pregnant humor which pervades the 
Lortzing comic operas, and this is just what the German 
likes. More than any other one of the composer’s work, 
his “Wildschiitz” (“The Poacher”) is permeated with this 
style of humor, and the music is among the freshest and 
also ripest of all of his productions, his chef d’ceuvre, 
“Czar and Carpenter,” not excluded. “The Poacher” is 


ran dae 
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charming and delightful from beginning to end and has a 
perfect fountain of spirited and never commonplace inspira 
tion. 

If such a work is revived as it was done here last 
Friday night, in the technically flawless and vocally 
appropriate style, you can imagine that the effect 
upon a German audience is an irresistible one. Richard 
Strauss was the conductor, and this most modern minded 
of all composers had worked himself as admirably into 
the spirit of the composer of a generation ago as he had 
done in the case of the “Fledermaus.”’ This is the prin 
cipal characteristic of a genuine artist of catholic musical 
taste, that he will give the same care and bestow the same 
umount of intelligence and understanding upon true art 
works of as widely differing musical bases as “Tristan 
for instance, and “Wildschiitz” or “Fledermaus.” And 
he will and actually does interpret each of these works in 
the style which is sui generis. Perhaps his ardent tem 
perament led Strauss just a little beyond (at moments, any 


»w) of what the composer intended or dreamed of His 


however, was irresistible and he carried his 


impulse, 
artists upon the stage as well as in the orchestra with him 
to a most glorious, overflowingly humorous reproduction 
ot The Poacher, 1 work which had not been heard at 
the Royal Opera House for many years, but which, in al 
probability, will now be kept steadily in the repertory 
Ihe brilliant victory, however, was not gained solely by 
the conductor and his orchestral and choral forces; the six 
principals in the cast had their honest share in it, and were 
so admirably selected that I feel like committing an injus 


tt ] 


ice if I single out any one of these for special prais« 


the pain | 


Considered from a purely vocal viewpoint, 
course, belonged, as usual, to Mrs. Herzog (the Baroness) 
But, histrionically, she was so exceedingly genuine in the 
assumed character of a peasant girl, that she overdid the 
thing \ grand dame will betray herself as such in mo 
ments of excitement, be she never so well dressed a peas 
ant girl, and in this Mrs. Herzog failed to portray exactly 
the character she interpreted 

Knuepfer as Schoolmaster Bamlus was irresistibly fun 
ny, and all the more comic, as he really seemed to lay less 
stress upon the risible side of his role than upon the vocal 
me. His delivery in fastest tempo of the A, B, C duet was 
perfectly marvelous. In this he had a delightful partner in 
Mrs. Gradl. This little lady is working up her way as one 
of the most valuable and versatile artists in the entire 
personnel 

Sulsz is admirably fitted for the part of the Don Giovan 
nistically but somewhat henpeckedly portrayed, Count. He 
is elegant without becoming foppish, and jovial without 
losing his aristocratic airs. Vocally, he also did some very 
the 


fine work, although he indulged a trifle too much ir 
parlando style of delivery. He was, moreover, in very good 
voice, and in the Polonaise gave out a ringing high G sharp 

Philipp was exceptionally good in the part of the Baron 
and I must say that he is an artist of the improving kind 
I don’t care so very much for the quality of his tenor 
voice, but he sang well and histrionically tackled his part 
with great cleverness and genuine abandon 

The contralto buffo part (a very rare one at that) of the 
Countess could not have been more humorously interpreted 
than was done by that beautifully voiced arch witch, Mrs 
Schumann-Heink. As a Sophocles admirer I have never 
known her rival She was excruciatingly funny. The quar 
tetino sung by the four principals was enthusiastically re 
demanded All of the artists were heartily recalled after 
each act, and according to the new rules were allowed to 
appear before the curtain. Altogether, it was one of the 
most delightful operatic performances I ever witnessed 

* . . 

During the present week we shall have the complete 
Nibelungen cycle at the Royal Opera House 

The first novelty to be brought out there this season is to 
be Eugen d’Albert’s latest musico-dramatic creation, ““Cain.”’ 
The work is now being rehearsed, and the premiére is 






promised for the latter part of October. It will be con- 
ducted either by Richard Strauss or by the composer in 
person 

Madame Melba will appear in three roles at the Royal 
Opera House, as “guest,” on the nights of November 29, 
December 2 and 5§ Lucia” has been selected by the 
artist for her début before a Berlin audience 


* * > 


Apropos of Richard Strauss, who has summered well in 
the mountains of his native country, Bavaria, he finished 
there during his vacation a number of male choruses, set 
tings of texts from Herder’g#?*The Voices of Nations.” 
Iwo of these choruses, enfifled “Love” and “Old German 
Battle Song,” will be published next month as Strauss’ 
op. 42, by F. E. C. Leuckart, of Leipsic 


» * - 


Teresa Carrefio will be the soloist of the first of this 
season’s Berlin Philharmonic concerts, which will take 
place on October 9, under Nikisch’s direction Our 
countrywoman will perform on this occasion the Tschai 
kowsky B flat minor Concerto, and the program will con 
sist further of the third ““Leonore” overture, the “Meister 
singer” Vorspiel, and, as novelty, the D minor symphony 
of César Frank 

Other novelties selected by Nikisch for an early per 
formance at these concerts are Frank Van der Stucken’s 
symphonic prologue to Heine’s “William Ratcliff,” and 
Antonin Dvorak’s latest symphonic creation, entitled 


Heldenlied” (“The Song of a Hero”) 


** 8 
Lilli Lehmann, who, together with her sister Marie, in 


habited all summer the new villa, delightfully situated, 
which she had built for her near Scharfling, on the 
Mondsee, was driven out of her tusculum by the retent 
inundations in upper Bavaria. The artist is now back in 
Berlin, or, rather, Villa Colony, in the Grunewald, near 
Berlin 
* * > 

The first monument of Johannes Brahms in Germany 
will be unveiled at Meiningen on October 7. It is the work 
of the sculptor Hildebrand, of Dresden. A great Brahms 
music festival will be held at Meiningen on this occasion, 
the programs embracing orchestral, choral and chamber 
music, as well as pianistic works of Brahms. The festival, 
which is to last four days, will be conducted by General 
Musikdirector Fritz Steinbach, and as soloists the Joachim 
Quartet and the English pianist Borwick will take part in 
the proceedings 

> > al 

From Dresden the news is promulgated that impresario 
Grau has invited the famous Dresden Royal Opera person 
nel and its genial leader Hofrath Schuch to give some 
operatic model performances in. London at the Royal Ital 
ian opera during the summer season of 1901. Mr. Grau, 
with his usual shrewdness, is taking time by the forelock, 


and if, as may happen, his invitation is not accepted by the 
said Saxonian court institute, then Maurice will at least 
have had some good free advertising in all the leading 
newspapers in Germany and England 


> . * 


Georg Liebling performed, previous to his return to 
London, his new piano Concerto in A major, at Bechstein 
Hall, before a few invited friends and members of his 
The work has been extensively 


and favorably criticised, as well as analytically reviewed, in 


own and his wife’s family 


the columns of THe Musicat Courier a few months ago, 
and so it behooves me only to say that under the com 
poser's very well trained fingers and in his authoritative 
interpretation, seemed dec idedly effective The first move 
ment, which is the best, as far as workmanship is con 
cerned, is, however, not very original in invention, while 
the F major slow movement is very tender, graceful and 
melodious, and the final satz, in the character and rhythm 


of a polonaise, is very bril 


liant and satisfying. Of the 
modern piano concertos I have heard of late years this one 
is among those which show considerable talent and equal 
virtuosity in the treatment of the solo instrument 


> > . 


Manager Hermann Wolff, who was confined to his bed 
all last week with trouble caused by gravel, is now back in 


his busy office completely restored to health 


It is not generally known that the heritage of Beethoven 
contained quite a collection of album leaves which a num 
ber of friends of both sexes had dedicated to the renowned 
composer when he left his native town of Bonn for Vienna 
in 1792. Some of these leaves are decorated with clever 
drawings and some of them contain some prophetic words 
Thus one of them hopes that “Mozart’s mind might be be 
stowed through Haydn’s hands” upon the master. The col 
lection which some time ago became the property of the im 
perial court library of Vienna is soon to be made public in 
its completeness, and furnished with annotations about Bee 
thoven’s circle of friends in Bonn. The editing of the latter 
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part of the publication will be done by Privy Government 
Councillor Dr. Hermann Deiters, of Coblenz on the Rhine. 


* * * 


The new railroad time table which is to go into operation 
on October 1 will have some beneficial influence upon the 
next season of Berlin Philharmonic concerts. I see from 
the schedule that the time of departure of the North-South 
express, which used to leave Berlin for Leipsic at II P. M., 
has been changed to 10:15 p. M. As this is the train on 
which Arthur Nikisch is in the habit of returning to Leip- 
sic after the conducting of his concerts here, the great 
Kapellmeister will be forced to shorten his overlong pro- 
grams and bring them down to the ordinary length of from 
two to two and a quarter hours if he wants to catch his 
train. 

os om 

Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe MusIcaL 
Courter during the past week was George Fergusson, the 
baritone, who will to-day depart for England, where he is 
to tour in conjunction with Melba in October, and will re- 
main in November to fill separate engagements up to the 
24th of that month, when he intends to return to Berlin. 

Mrs. Simonsohn, the mother of Miss Frieda Siemens 
(this is the talented young pianist’s pseudonym), came to 
tell me that her daughter had closed a favorable engagement 
with Manager Ellis, and that both ladies will depart for 
New York with the Bremen steamer next Saturday. 

Xaver Scharwenka walked in, hale and hearty, as usual. 
He has not been idle this summer, but has composed a good 
deal of new music for the piano. His class at the Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Conservatory is already overcrowded, 
and he speaks with enthusiasm of the talent of some of his 
pupils, notably the New York wonder, Bessie Silberstein, 
whose almost equally gifted younger sister is in the very 
reliable hands of Mr. Mayer-Mahr. 

A very pleasant and surprising call was that of my old 
friend, J. D. Trenor, of New York, which amiable gen- 
tleman and refined artist I had not seen for many years. 


He was so favorably impressed with the beauties of Berlin 
and the agreeable ways of life in the German capital that 
I may hope for a repetition of the visit next summer. 

The Misses Adelina and Hortense Hibbard, of New 
York, who have been spending the summer in Germany 
studying the piano with Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, 
came to say good-by. They leave for home to-day on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. 

Other callers were Dr. Ernest Irving Waldberg, from 
Chicago; Werner Alberti, the little tenor with the high C; 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr, pianist, and my colleague Otto Taub- 
mann, of the Berlin Boersen-Courier. One of the last, but 
by no means least, to pay his visit at THz Musica Covu- 
RIER Office this week was Generalmusikdirector Willem 
Kes, now conductor of the Moscow Philharmonic concerts, 
formerly Kapellmeister at Amsterdam, where he organized 
and drilled one of the world’s best orchestras. Kes is a 
superb conductor as well as a musician of the most liberal 
taste and eminent learning. 

Further callers were Miss Minnie Schott and Miss Isa- 
belle Wheeler, both from Washington, D. C. The first- 
named young lady, formerly a pupil of Ernest Lent, in- 
tends to continue her education upon the violoncello at 
the Royal High School, under Professor Hausmann’s 
guidance, and Miss Wheeler wants to become a violin 
pupil of Professor Moser. 

Miss Bertha and Daniel Visanski called, upon their re- 
turn from their home in the United States. The young 
lady has lost none of her marvelous technic and other 
pianistic excellencies during the vacation, for she per- 
formed for me a very difficult new study of her own com- 
position in rattlingly good style, and also her somewhat 
revised E flat minor barcarolle pleased me as much, if not 
more, than it did when I heard it for the first time last 
winter. O. F 


W. H. Pomeroy is the organist at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Northville, Mich. Miss Ella M. Jones and Miss 
Switzer lead the singing. 


Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s Pupils. 


ogee TAYLOR, tenor, who has come to New York 

to continue vocal lessons with Mrs. Morrill, has been 
supplying the place of the regular tenor at the church, cor- 
ner of Seventy-ninth street and the Boulevard. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s voice is of fine quality, and wherever he has sung he 
has made a success. He will be heard in concerts and ora 
torios during the coming winter. Although a stranger to 
this city he has at once taken his place in the musical life, 
and a prosperous future would seem to await this rising 
young tenor. 

Miss Edith Cushney, of Fonda, whose vocal teacher Mrs 
Morrill has been for the past few years, sang at a musicale 
in Gloversville, October 6. Miss Cushney made an instan 
taneous success at the M. T. S. A. in Albany at their an 
nual meeting last June, where her fine method was particu 
larly praised. 

Miss Jennie Hitchens, another of Mrs 
has just removed to Nashville, Tenn., where she has taken 
a studio and will establish herself as a vocal teacher. She 
has had great experience, having had charge of the vocal 


Morrill’s pupils 


department in several fine schools, notably at Wolfville, 
N. S.; at the Arcadia Seminary, the St. John School of 
Music, of which she was the founder; Baylor University, 


Waco, Tex., and Lebanon College, Lebanon, Tenn. She 
has had great success in building voices, developing them 
from the beginning and training pupils for teachers. She 
has done pioneer work in every school in which she has 


taught, and has always made the vocal department a pro 
nounced success. It is expected that she wiil have a large 
class in Nashville. 

Mrs. Morrill is now settled in her studio, 222 West Twen 
ty-third street, New York. 


Charles L. Young received a cablegram this week stat 
ing that Mme. Emma Nevada would sail 
October 21 on the steamship St. Louis. Madame Nevada's 
first appearance will be at the Metropolitan Opera House 
November 12. 


for America 
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Special methods employed. Superior advantages offered. Class and 
Instruction in artistic technic, 610 per term. Open ali Summer, an 
at anytime. Send for circulars. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, Director. 


NELLIE SABIN HYDE, 


Under Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York. 
Western Manager: FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


THE SCHUMANN TRIO. === 


KARL KLAMMSTEINER, ‘Cellist. 
OTTO ROERHBORN, - Violinist. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. Address: 
Mrs. Floresace Hyde Jenckes, Fine Arts Building, Chicego. 
Basso 


HERMAN DOS * Cantate. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 
Under management... 


Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





rivate instruction. 
pupils can enter 


HH. M. BRUNS, Menaeger. 





CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert 
and Recitals 
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Contraltos: 
NELLIE SASIN HYDE. 
KATHERINE DURFEE. 
WILHELMIE OCKENGA. 
LILLIAN MALLORY. 


Tenors: 

PROSCHOWSKY. 
REYBURN DAVIES. 
VALENTINE FERNEKES. 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 


Baritones. 
JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT. 


Sopranos: 


RAGNA LINNE. 

CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE. 
Permission Chas. L. Young. 

MRS. DUDLEY TYNG. 

ADA SHEFFIELD. 

EUNICE MARTENS. 

CLARA TRIMBLE. 


Bassos: 
HERMAN DOSE. 
ERICSSON BUSHNELL. 
GEORGE H. KELLAND. 
EDWIN ROWDON. 
ERNEST ROWDON. 








Harpist: 641 and 642 
=a Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


WALTER LOGAN. 

CARL RIEDELSBERGER. 

SEEBOECK, Pianist. 
Voice, Coach, Accompanist: 

JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 166. 


Western Representative of 
CHAS. L. YOUNG. 














Massenet ant he ‘Guilmant Organ ‘School. 
M JULES MASSENET, composer of “Herodiade,” 
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IN LONDON. by the Oportians. There is nothing like extending the 


grasp of a Wagnerian ethical idea 


“Esclamonde,” “Manon,” “Werther,” “Thais,” at es 8 
‘Le Cid,” “Le Mage” and “La Navarraise,” has become a pA Wien tk Londen gules te aut s auel cbdiata? We 
vice-president of the Guilmant Organ School. M. Mas- Launen eae --* -> «gee a inna cieeah eaneiian phe AG PEATE EM 
senet, who is one of the world’s greatest ae eee has VERY interesting controversy is pending at present in this city? The present season of pr oa le concerts at 
already taken a lively interest in the work of Mr. Carl and A with Richard Wagner as the central figure, between Queen's Hall shows us a band that is effective in double 


the formation of an organ school in America. His long 


the Wagnerite apostles Ashton Ellis and Houston Cham- forte and noisy music, but it has no artistic value; 


association with the Paris Conservatoire will make his . : Ne? , 
‘ ; : : berlain on one side, and John F. Runciman, of the Satur the bowing of the strings is haphazard, ther« no rhythmi 
' I 
connection with the school especially yaluable in the ad- . . ‘ , ; 
‘ to day Review, on the other side, and Mr. Runciman is doing equilibrium, the brass is overwhelming and t genera 
vice he is able to give As has been previously an ' : ' 
; : . some smart work in the shape of caustic analysis on the tone rough. Henry J. Wood, the conductor, is an ex 
nounced, M. Alexandre Guilmant is the president of the ; : : ‘ , , ' , 
: Wagnerian situation. He has been at Fontainebleau, or cellent conductor of these popular n n ndor 
school, and the methods as set forth by him will be used ; ‘ ; ; 
: : , we rather at Grez-sur-Loing, near the forest, with the com- needs a big man. We must get an orchestra here if we 
by Mr. Carl, whose long association and frnendship with - ~ * ; 
so ‘ : poser Fritz Delius, and his recent letters are formidable desire any progress. Our present conservatism is death 
M. Guilmant will prove of the largest advantage. While ‘ . . 
: . a . attacks on the ethical position constantly claimed by the dealing 
abroad this summer Mr. Carl visited M. Guilmant at his “ : , — 
; d tl - of ‘ull disciples of the Bayreuth school. It may interest som The time has me whe ur dear, old, musty Philhar 
chateau and the work o! the year was carclully mappec : = , . 
: é Pr of the latter to know that under the sway of Cosima, Rich- monic Sccicty is to elect a successor Dr. Mackenzie 


out and gone over in detail. Mr. Carl will give his per 
sonal attention to all matters, and besides give instruction 

. Liszt, is considered the true 
himself on the organ and in theory. 


The school opened last Monday under the most aus : s - 
: Wahnfried 


cricie at that all 


picious conditions, and pupils are arriving {rom extended 
parts of the country to avail themselves of the advantages 
to be gained by study here. Pupils’ recitals are included 
in the course, besides a series of lectures by eminent men , , 
: ; had for him after that sad 
on important musical subjects will shortly be announced 


In addition to M. Massenet, the list of vice-presidents is 


of the same family belonging to one household that con f) FS ‘ fe 
already an extraordinary one, containing, as it does, the ; . [ le [eld President 


and selections of grandparents 


ow . tained varieties of husbands 
names of M. Theodore Dubois, director of the Paris Con- 


servatoire; M. Eugene Gigout, director of the Organ 
School and Plain Song, Paris; J. Frederick Bridge, 
Mus. Doc., organist of Westminster Abbey; T. Yorke- 
rrotter, Mus. Doc., director of the London Organ School; 


made fidelity to the memory 


Edmund H. Turpin, Mus. Doc., director of Trinity Col- 
~ ° age 
lege, London; Charles H. Pearce, Mus. Doc., professor 5 i : LANGUAGES 
. : , I should be very much interested to know how Mr 
at the Guild Hall School of Music, London; W. Stephen- ,, , ie 
. : Runciman would look upon these recent developments i 
son Hoyte, Esq., professor of the organ at the Royal Col- fel 
. om : : “ : , : from the true Wagnerian point of view, because he seems Dr aes alk 
lege of Music, London; John E. West, F. R. C. O., organist WW . tirel i . Sect Hans von Schiller. IN 
*nio ag 7s sic ly apart ! ) its rec 
to enjoy agner musi entirely apa om eirec William Castle 


of All Saints’ Church, London, and M. Joseph Callaerts, 
organist of the Antwerp Cathedral. 


Miss Effie Stewart will devote a good deal of her time age of Oporto, which has caused such a rapid spread of the igura Jtisdale. b rer | 
this season to teaching French diction in connection with bubonic plague, the sewerage having been neglected Elocution. 
flagr ant neglect of Wagner 


the cultivation of the voice simultaneously with a most 


musical tendency, while it is even claimed within the inner 


only came from Liszt, but can be scientifically traced 
that source. Cosima always did have a greater veneratior 
for her dead husband before 
event of 1886 The peculiar College Buildma, 


domestic contrasts offered by 


of any single one of them a 
question as much of feeling 
Cosima is said to have remarked recently that much of 


Siegiried’s Saerenheuter” music is preferable to much €iOcumi 


that the senior Wagner wrote 


upon the moral regeneration 
archies, as some suppose it to have. Vide the bad sewer 








Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT CARPENTER, Artists 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


ard himself is being tabooed now, and her father, the lat« 


representative of the ethical Incor oraled 


Chica Trasical, snege 


of Richard’s inspiration not 


her father’s death than she 







2e2 Michigan Boul 


the relations of individuals 







as ol temporary interest 


2ORATORY? 
when he was of Siegiried’s| $§(HOOL°FACTING, ‘ 


Bernhard Listemann 
S EJdacobso hn 


Hart Conwy. Director Scho 


of effete European mon 





Pupil regi sled atanybene Gbhiogue mailed fréc 


“CHICAGO. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Genevieve Clark Wilson, Seprano, Bruno Steindel, 'Cellist. 
Christine Nielson Dreier, Contraito. Gien P. Hall, Tenor. 
Mrs. Clara Murray, Harpist. Allen H. Spencer, Pianist. 


ment: 
_ Frank King Clark, Basso. Marian Carpenter, Violinist. 





MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
CONCERTS. wn RECITALS. Ww VOCAL TEACHER. wit COACHING 
Address: FRANK S. HANNAH, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, | HOLMES COWPER, Tenor, 


220 Wabash Avenue, 
PIANO VIRTUOSO. Curcaco, In. 
For Terms, Dates. &c., address, 


FRANK S. HANNAH, Manager, | Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 67 Kimball Hall 
> 
Personal address: 608 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALLEN SPENCER, _ Quincy Conservatory of Music. 


PIANIST WALTER SPRY, Director. 


Concerts. Recitals All branches of Instrumental and Vocal Art. Faculty 


of eminent teachers. 
Address FRANK S. HANNAH, 











Catalogue mailed free on application. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Eighth and Hampshire Streets, QUINCY, ILL. 


SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Several years with J. Harry Wheeler, New 

york, later with Trabadelo im 9 On tour 
re 


e years with the late Remeay 


Studio: 727 Fine Arts oe CHICAGO, , Miss Stein receives pupils for instruction. 


MINNIE FISH GRIFFIN, |’ 


SOPRANO. Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Nineteen appearances with CHICAGO ORCHFSTRA, THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 
Eastern Representative: OHAS. L. YOUNG. Address Townscad Buil ing, New Ay city. 
Personal Address: 4 Perty-fourth Place, CHICAG®, Tu. 
Engaged—Milwaukee Musical Society October 27, St. Paul and Minneapolis Nov see 4and 6. 


Mise Annette Jones, Piano; Miss Marian Carpenter, 
Violin; Mr. Day Williams, Violorcel’o. 
Special Tour—Iincidental Music, with readings 
by Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE. 

For Terms, "Dates &'¢., address 
609 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. Ensemble or Solo. 
CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECITAL. 


Studio FINE ARTS BUILDING, Where Mrs. BRYANT receives puplis. 


MABELLE CKAWFORD 


CONTRALTO. 




















Address : FRANK S. HANNAH, 523 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 


. 241. Baritone Soloist. 
Wabash Ave., Oratorio, Concert, Recital, 


qo ————— nin Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


HELEN PAGE SMITH, CLARA MURRAY, 


: Harp Soloist and lantrester. 
Accompanist. 


: Management: Florence Hyde Jenckes, 
Kimball Hall or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


FRANKLIN COLEMAN BUSH, JOSEPH VILIM, 


Concert Pianist. AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Season ‘96-’99 with Redpath Lyceum Bureau, ‘Vilim Trio.” Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor; 
hicago. 243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avcauc, CHICAGO. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
fom J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JAN VAN 

SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; | OORDT, Violin; ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition ; 
KARLETON HACKETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA | JAN KaLas, Violoncello and thirty other superior 
Linnf£, MaBEL Goopwin, LOUISE BLISH, Singing ; | instructors. 


Catalogue mailed free. 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory 


GOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL, 


G. Gottechatk, 
Director. Kimball Hall, 243-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
Vocal—L. Gaston Gottschalk, Marie Delafontaine. Piano—Fredrik Nelson, Carrie Crane Beaumont, 
Violin—A. Robert-Nicond, Ludwig von Fursch. Piano-Organ—Francis S. Moore. Dramatic- 
Wm, W. Millner, Jessie Patton Miliner Voice—Anna Spanuth, &c. Normal department for 
teachers. Catalogue mailed on application. 


Just returned from 
_ Europe, where he 
§ made very successful 
a t appearances. Under 


management 


FLORENCE _ JENCKES, 641-642 a Arts Bailsing, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GLENN HALL 


Address Fred. J. Wessels, Auditorium Tower, Chicago, III. 


Engaged for ‘‘ Messiah,” Apollo Club, Chicago; “‘ Messiah,"’ Mozart Club, Pittsburg; 
** Messiah,”’ Arion Club, Milwaukee 


WILLIAM L. TOMLINS, 


Public Lectures. 
Children’s Vocai Classes. 
Address: Central Music Hall, Chicago; “¢ West 18th St., New York. 


— CONCERT | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 
ORGANIST. Care of Cie ain Auditorium, 
onl 6, Mase esd | >IDNEY P. BIDEN, 
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Training COurses for Teachers. 
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resigned. The truth should told and it is the truth 
that Dr. Mackenzie is worse than a country amateur as an 


be 


orchestra conductor, the only redeeming feature being the 
actual impossibility of any conductor ever getting any 


music out of the Philharmonic Society. It is probably the 


very worst orchestral body in Europe, and its septuagen 
erian membership makes it an aged man’s home for the 


development of poor music. It is among young people a 


question how much longer this old, venerable and nat 


urally decrepid body is to parade as an artistic institution 


the sober minded musicians of this community. 


With the advent of the twentieth century it should go out 


before 


for it has served its purpose, and there is no 
it, 
right the names of a few 


ot existence, 
further use for except to glorify with a false sense of 
men not even known outside of 
London 

Villiers Stanford and Frederic Cowen are mentioned as 


probable successors to Dr. Mackenzie, but as neither is a 


conductor in the Continental sense of that word, both 
should be elected, for the Philharmonic needs no con 
ductor. Mr. Wood, with his exaggerated beat and his 


lack of judgment in interpretation of masterpieces, which 
he leads with the nonchalance of a Bilow, would make a 
good assistant. This is all heresy I suppose, but so was 
Knox’s and Luther’s and Huss’ and others’ a system of 
heresy, although it looks as if they told the truth. We 
need a little heterodoxy in London music to get a remedy 
for this paralyzing orthodoxy that is prevailing here. 

x 


x * 


There is a young man of the name of Elgar—Eduard 
Elgar—one of our British young composers, who will be 
heard from. He has done some excellent work already, 


and he is writing scores that make Stanford’s, Sullivan’s 
and Cowen’s look rather emaciated. His four-part work is 
also full of 


Oudseley mathematical physiognomy 


animation and free from our usual Gore 


* x x 


At recent concerts at Queen's Hall a youthful ‘cellist, a 
prodigy, has been playing, greatly for the benefit of an in- 
His name is Paul Bazelaire, and he was 
March 13, 1887. He 
tone and temperament, and is a wonderful boy musician. 


terested public 


born in Sedan, France, has technic, 


+ + x 


Mme. Blanche Marchesi has returned from Carlsbad and 
is overwhelmed with pupils, and has a large list of recitals 
booked, the first two to take place in St. James’ Hall. 
7 * * 
\ Sims Reeves Concert Company is giving concerts in 
the “provinces,” but Sims Reeves does not sing with the 


others as yet, because he is at home taking life easy. The 


company is misnamed, and should really be calied the 
Sinkins Company, for Farley Sinkins is the advance 
agent, Charles Sinkins the manager, Rema Sinkins the 
soprano, Mrs. Charles Sinkins the violinist, and Spencer 


Lorraine, son-in-law of Mr. Sinkins, accompanist. Sims 
Reeves is, however, still a great drawing card in our coun- 
for he can remain at home and by merely loaning his 


At the anniversary of the 


try, 
name float a concert company. 
3attle of Waterloo in 1915 Mr. Reeves will sing the tenor 
part of a new cantata to be written for the occasion by 
pupils of the Royal Academy of Music. 

* 


* * 


Your American Horatio Parker, of Yale 
University, scored a triumph at the recent Worcester fes- 
with “Hora Novissima,” It has been accepted 


a standard modern cantata, which is calculated to 


composer 
tival his 
here as 
please the festival audiences whose taste is regulated by the 
No doubt the “Hora Novissima” 
Professor 


dicta of the conductor. 
will be heard in England regularly henceforth. 
Parker made so favorable an impression that the chorus 
presented him with a Worcester vase, each member con- 
tributing a sixpence 
TOSELLI. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1899. 

The event of the past week was the overwhelming suc- 

cess made at Queen’s Hall on Saturday night by the young 


Italian pianist Enrico Toselli. This youth is, I under- 
stand, a pupil of Sgambati and Martucci, and his per- 
formance before an audience of 5,000 people resulted in a 
veritable Hats, handkerchiefs and pro- 
grams were thrown in the air and amid a perfect pande- 
monium he was recalled aiter playing the Liszt’ Hungarian 
As an encore he played a Rubinstein waltz. 


demonstration 


Fantaisie. 
It was a popular concert. 

Toselli seems to be about sixteen years old; handsome, 
Italian type, graceful and poetic, he plays the piano with 
repose and yet with a whirlwind of passion as the climaxes 
are reached. He is the first of the new generation of Italian 
pianists, and he gives us the flavor of what may be expected 
from that musical land if it should cultivate the piano. 
Sgambati and Martucchi, his teachers, are both eminent 
pianists and composers, and this young player is endowed 
with all the qualities that are necessary for modern pi- 
anism. <A touch, technic 
without effort and powerful tone. 

He was hampered by a dreadful tin pan of a French 


virile and delicate enormous 


grand piano and yet he achieved an instantaneous tri 

umph. It is hoped that he will appear in more important 

concerts and in recitals here. 
* 


* * 


Mme. Maie Norcrosse, the American dramatic soprano, 
who has been singing in opera in Leipsic, Magdeburg, The 
Hague, Amsterdam and other European centres, is to ap 
pear in a half dozen concerts here this season. 

* 


i. 


There is a project on foot for a series of modern operas 
at the Adelphi, to begin in January. No definite informa 
tion, however, can yet be secured on the subject. 

a 


* . 


Signor Bevignani, the conductor, is on a visit to Italy, 
where he will remain for some time. 
7 


* * 


The visit here of William C. Carl, the American organ 
ist, has given rise to many favorable comments upon his 
great project for the advancement of organ culture in the 
United State upon a legitimate basis, and the manner in 
which his plan has received the immediate indorsement of 
our leading organists must have convinced him of the 
high standing which he enjoys here in England. 


ee 


Mark Hambourg, the piano virtuoso is at Ischl, and will 
give a series of recitals in Germany before departing for 
his American tour. Hambourg is considered one of the 
foremost of the younger generation of pianists, and has a 
most marvelous memory capacity. 

* 


* a” 


The following is a partial list of the approaching mu 
sical performances. A complete list cannot be secured, as 
the managers are not always prepared to make an an- 
nouncement until within a few weeks of the actual day of 
the concerts or recitals 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
October 7. 
|! Blanche Marchesi. 

Frederick Dawson, pianist. 

Johannes Wolff, violinist 
» Orchestral Concert. 

' Heath Mills, conductor. 

Clara Butt, 

| Kennerly Rumford, 

a es” all ¢ Devsosece 

James’ Hall (matinee) Madame Janoths, 
Maud Powell. 


SES FORRES icc cise cccctcdesec 


St. James’ Hall 


St. 


October 14. 
$rema, 
Ben Davies, 
Daniel Price, 
Charles Knowles. 
Albani, 
Ada Crossley, 

) Edward Lloyd, 

| Mr. Santley, 
Johannes Wolff. 
Henry Bramsen, ’cello. 


Crystal Palace, Samson and Delila 


James’ Hall 


Se. James’ Hall..cccccccccccccccce 


October 21. 
§ Tilly Koenen, vocalist. 


Crystal Palace : 
( Sarasate. 


October 23. 


Queen's Hall Richter Concert 


First Eldershott Chamber Con 
Steinway Hall cert (with seven to follow on 
f Monday evenings) 
October 25 
4 * « Edward Les. 
St. James’ Hall 4 ; 
i Louis Pecski, violinist. 
October 28. 
. Edward Lloyd 
Crystal Palace. . 
‘ + Fanny Davis, pianist 
St. James’ Hall....... Busoni. 
October 30. 
Henrietta Schmidt (Ysaye pupil), 
St. James’ Hall... Edith Meadows, 


Hugo Heinz. 


Queen's Hall. Richter Concert 


November 4 
= Busoni 
Crystal Palace. - 
Blauvelt. 


Melba, 
Royal Albert Hall — 


Seppilli and orchestra 
St. James’ Hall Dohnanyi 
November 6. 
Queen's Hall - Richter Concert 
‘ Henrietta Schmidt, 
St. James’ Hall Edith Meadows, 
Walter Ford. 
November 9 
~arasate 
St. James’ Hall : : 
, Dr. Otto Neitzel 
November to. 
St. James’ Hall Blanche Marchesi 
November 11 
Gerardy 
Crystal Palace. — 
Plunket Greene 
November 13 
St. James’ Hali Dohnany 
November 14 
St. James’ Hall Kate Godsor r 
November 16. 
St. James’ Hall Busoni 
Edward Iles 
St. James’ Hall (evening) 
’ Louis Pecksi 
November 17 
St. James’ Hall Blanche Mar 
N mber 27 
St. James’ Hall Buson 
ember x 
: h Sarasate 
St. James’ Ha : - 
° » fot ‘ tze 
December 4 
St. James’ Hall Dohnany 
De ember 6. 
Fanny Davis 
St. James’ Hall.... : : 
— + Kennerley Rumford 
December 14 
Sarasate 
Ss ames’ all ) , 
t Jame Hall ) Dr. Otto Neitze 
The Monday Pops begin November 11, St. James’ Hall 
with twenty-seven afternoon and seven eve gz concerts 
Clifford Harrison gives his first of ten recitals at Stein 


way Hal! on September 30 


Charles A. Kaiser, the tenor, who has been booked by 
Charles L. Young for several concerts this season, sang 
‘Be Thou Faithful,” from “St. Paul,” at the services on 


the Day of Atonement at Temple Rudoph Siharem, with the 
The con 
Mr 


‘cello accompaniment played by Hans Kronold 
gregation was pleased, and a request was made that 


Kaiser repeat the selection at the next festival 


Music lovers of East Orange are anticipating with pleas 


ure a concert to be given there October 18. Among the 
soloists will be Katherine Bloodgood and Harry Parker 
Robinson. Mr. Robinson will sing “I Wish to Tune My 
Quivering Lyre,” by G. F. Cobb, a translation from the 


Greek of Anacreon, by Lord Byron This 1s a compafa 
tively unknown composition, but will delight baritones or 
Mr. Robin 


Young’s management, and 


basses partial to songs of a.martial character 
son under Charles L 


will be heard frequently in concerts this season 


is now 
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REDPATH GRAND C 


Marte Lovutse Crary, Contralto. Tenor. Cs LEN . 
mphony Orchestra, ApotpH RosEeNnsecxer, Conductor. Soloists: Mme. Ragna Linné, William H. Sherwood, Heinrich Meyn. Address: Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Chicago and Boston. 


Martian Titus, Soprano. 
Chicago Sy 





E. C. Towne, Tenor. Cart Durrt, Bass. 


ONCERT COMPANY, 


Heven vow Furscn, Violinist. 


“CHICAGO, ILL. 


Georcta Koser, Pianist. 




















ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 








HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 
<stttttrvee-e---3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MoO. 


Opera. 
Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. @estedte. 
Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, 
Ensemble Pianists, 
3229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 





Address orders to 


Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 


Vocal Culture. 


Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 





“CONSTANT.” 
“EVERMORE.” 
“ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 


Alfred G. Robyn’s new great successes. 
ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 
a714 Pi 
Order “Answer,” “You” “ 
direct from us. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 


1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 





ine Street, St. Louis. 
ills” 








CHARLES GALLOWAY, 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Organ and Theory Lessons. 


ADDRESS :-—— 
1232 Taylor Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO 
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with Miss Mabel Louise Hinkley as assistant in voice and Miss Ada Fielding, Mrs. W. Zink and Mrs. A. Chapman 


° " 
” Max Garrett as assistant at piano were the soloists at a rec m 
USICa One 
” . — 


lo The musical season of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts ; - . 
Miss Ida Meeller, Miss Mary Baker, Mrs. Annie Dins 


ore Davis and Miss Ida Maude Page were the artists at 


usicale in Steubenville 


and Sciences was opened October 4 with an organ recital 


. the teachers’ recital given at the seminary, Weatherford 
GO ¢ The Mendelssohn Club, of East Liverpool, Ohio, will Tex 
4 a ® . 
reorganize as a mixed chorus for the coming season 
Mrs. John Loman gave a Du Mim é 
Ml Katl ‘ . ently sisted by H. Burge J M Mar Geist 
Iss Natharine unberman is the teacher of vocal cu ’ 
re Miss Katheris Fieb I \I John M an 
-rof S rf ste as a class in music at La Erd atherine ‘ ‘ x 
Prof J. S. Henry, of Weston, has a cla ; ture and singing at the Scranton Conservatory of Musi <ovaate 
: homa 


Grande, Ore 


At Toddy, Tenn., the Misses Miles, Henderson and M« Mrs. T. J. Wood and Messrs. Norris and Hull, assisted 
Ree, Will Langley and Will Graham gave a concert Oct y Mrs. Marriott and Miss Miller, gave « usicale at th 


ber 2 Congregational Chur Huron, S. Dak., the last weel 


Miss Louise Fisher was soloist at a Spokane (Wash.) 


usical September 27 


Mrs. Henney’s piano pupils gave a musical at Hutchin 


, Phe ies Musical », ol rs) ! held S 

on, Kan., September 20 he Ladic Musical Club, Topeka, Kan eld it 
regular September meeting at the residence of Mrs. Walde Phe Ottumwa, la., Quarte onsists of George M. lot 
nar von Dahlen asso and manager Edward Weeks, first tenor B. B 

Pn Thallo su 1 is Sature nor oncerts D 1 > 
Robert Thallon resumed | Saturday morning concer Brock, second tenor and a mpanist, and E. W. Petes 
Brow klyn on October 7 ina ee ee 

rhe first musicale of the year was given by the students ’ P 
of the Conservatory of Music in Memorial Hall, Paines 
sical Cultur lub. of stings bh. will m : . 
Che Musical liture | Hastings, N« n meet ville, Ohio, September 29 \ musical program was given in \ k, Pa., under the 
at Mrs. Cassell’s in September direction of H \ Hallock The organist Miss M 
, aA Jacobs, was ed by M Sa Laniuw dM Leor 
rhe Southern Conservatory of Music was established by , 
> " . (y K¢ - 
Mrs. J. H. Maloney and pupils gave a musical at Clinton, Davenport Kerrison in Jacksonville Fla., and is now enter 
la the latter part of Septen her ng upon its eleventh season 
1 ine I } Brook \ ) ca » ty 
' i Wednes evening a r r the 
Miss Katherine Martin, of Tacoma, Wa sang at a rhe Musical Club, of Richmond, Ind., beg ne ‘ ciety, Div ivenue and ( er street. Clarence 1 
. . October program ill t il harge of Miss ura 
oncert in Olympia in Septen bet ’ er il Phe | gram wi n cnarg ' 2 ‘ Steele 
Gaston and Mrs. Fred Miller 
, . P . , Lhe mu ttec { the Pur Presbyterian Church 
Mrs. Fannie Howe Sheehan, teacher of voice and piano ; : , 
, : , re ( rt director of the Pittsburg a.) ( Centre é s engaged Prot cuss Morrison as 
as taken a studio in ¢ ! oO ! 1). Carter, dire r ot I g (ta : : 8 : neat trison 3 
atory of Musical Art, has arranged to establish a brat our ng yea! Prof. Chark 
East Liverpool, Ohio laylor the orga! 
N. “ f New York, is a new acq ol 
usical circle Johnstown, N. Y¥ The | y y ( | O ge, N. J 164 
Che Wilkinsburg Choir Unior f which W. A. Laff . 
prog ey Russia tl try t é 
f | rg ‘ nductor, was lately gal ( W.A 
1’ d T hye ex t ul \ r i¢ t 
Phe r nd Ml > « K pul wa I ‘ t nd anager wn lew. OO , 
1 at Olympia, W n September 
The ( nser tory M Paines QO] \ K {) I 5 r I urned 
} G. W nus ile 1 veel ust ] or t year M H M ( impney I 2 T week Mrs 
e, 436 Cl place, St. P Minn Mr. | ks are among tea pa wa Eng er by t 
i 
if i 
The first I Music Club Eas liss Wassman, Mr Alliger, 5 Cham! W ‘4 \ ’ 
1 L ) é \ y vv V<¢ 
Orange, N. J., will t N ber 7 M. Allen participa c ent organ g : 
. . | t ri VV \ Jennie 
( i ru i ¢ I f Loug 
S EH M Jan 
re {} 
Pian recita were @ pup f Miss Olt 
> l ) \d f ¢ le 
t Weller in Reading Pa ) ind 7 
W rig Miss Angie Wrig s Mary I ] All S » » 
{ t le Mast g Sept } S ) P } 

} } Mi ty } j ' A] I w Veet Sep 
The Beethover lusical Society has beet rganized a | 
aa . Ss ' 

Hillsboro, Tex., with a membership of twenty-six ; . \ pat 
, \ quartet mposed of Mrs. W. L. I S a M 
FE. G. Woody, alt i wi pe el and W ‘ J 
(; ss, g ton O er 2 Wil ng 2) \ ‘ re I die 
The newly arrange course of University of G . ) 1} l- 
Idaho is the subject « ’ erest tl 1 r ty { g N yt \ 
‘ fa very few 1 give ‘ i r M G Daw \. M. Bur M I { \ | » Middleton 
The department is in charge of Prof. Ll. J. Cogswe irs. T. M. M an. Miss Mary Cook. Miss Edna Woods president; Mr R | , haeshe Wie 
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gin Byrd, secretary; Mrs. E. M. Alvord, leader of mu- 


sical history. The president appointed as a program com 


mittee for the year Miss Sara Miller, Mrs. Mattox anc 
Miss Annie Gee. 
Prof. W. Williams, Miss Lillian Watts, Mrs. Charles 


Erskine, Herbert Jones, Miss Lona Fugate, Miss Susie 
Alice 


Roberts, Miss Annie Peat, J. W. Elliot and Mrs. 
Kranz-Tyrrell gave a concert at Racine, Wis., recently. 


Prof. Rudolph Lundberg, director of the department of 
assisted 


music in Lombard University, Galesburg, IIL, 


by Miss Maud A. 


a recital in the gymnasium of the university September 29. 


William H. Rieser, of Rondout, N. Y., organist of St 


Mary’s Church, recently produced an elaborate musical 
service with large chorus and orchestra on the occasion of 


the golden jubilee of the founding of St. Mary’s Church. 


of Troy, N. Y., during the com 
Miss Isabel Ten Eyck, soprano; 


The Madrigal Quintet, 


ing season will consist of 


Mrs. Marion Crawford, contralto; Miss Clara Stearns, 
pianist; R. C. Hufstader, tenor, and Allan Lindsay, bari- 
tone 

The first number of the Washington (D. C.) Choral 


Society Bulletin has just been issued. It is a neat publica- 
tion, containing five pages of reading matter, all about the 
Choral Society, its officers, committees, aims and plans for 
the present season 


\ concert was given in Butte, Mon., by Miss Margie 
Louise Webber, assisted by some of the best local talent 
of Butte, Mrs. Flavin, Mrs. Price, Mrs. G. O. McFar- 


land, Mrs. George Haldorn, Mr. Argall and Mr. Price be- 


ing among the number. 


At the concert given by Jerome Uhl, Jr., in Springfield, 
Ohio, he was assisted by some of the best musical talent 
in that city, including Miss Marie Davies, Miss Kate L 
Miss Mallie Pretzman 


Cummings, Miss Georgia Shaw, 


and Z. 


3arney Phillips 


\ new musical organization is the Atlanta (Ga.) Ladies’ 
Miss Lillian Clark is first soprano, Miss Phoebe 
Mary M. O’Brien first con- 
John 


(uartet 
Hardy second soprano, Mrs 
tralto, and Miss Rose Steinhagen second contralto. 
Lewis Browne is director. 


who will take the musical enter- 
arranged by Mrs. B. Caldwell, 
Wheeling, W. Va., are Miss McHenry, pianist; Mrs. Flora 
Mrs. Guy Wagner, contralto, and the 


Among those part in 


tainments George of 
Williams, soprano; 


Waldo Quartet Mandolin and Guitar Club 


The Salina County Teachers’ Association will hold a 
meeting at Salina, Kan., October 7. H. A. Bundy, C. D. 
Davis, T. J. Rollman, Calla Hapke, J. C. Corbett, J. P 


Perrill, D. H. Whitham, Myrta Rogers, J. T. Shastid, Miss 


Houston and Miss Crittenden took part. 


\ musicale, under the auspices of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, New Philadelphia, Pa., was given at the residence 
of Charles V. Cable, East avenue, September 21. The 
program included selections by Mrs. Joseph Blickens- 


derfer, Miss Mildred Niles, Miss Byerley, of Cleveland: 


= iJ 
Pupils in Dresden. 
The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 


also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 


DUDLEY BUCK S232 


lastruction in Organ. ing at Carnegie Hall. 
All Theoretical Branches and Orchestration, 
Also Vocal Interpretation. Address for appointment, 


34 SIDNEY PLACE, BROOKLYN. 








Having severed his con- 
nection withthe Metropol- 
itan College of Music, New 
York City, will confine 





is ape * ‘VVYo SJ : 
reNOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Wocal Instruction. 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66thiISTREET,“NEW YORK. 





Miner and Professor Cheeseman. gave 


A. Reardon, Professors Bunker and Kerr, Charles Pem- 
- berton and Mr. Fry. The accompanists were Mrs. Greena- 
1 wald and Mrs. Brister. 

September 25 a recital was given at Masonic Temple 
Hall, Duluth, Minn., by the pupils of Mrs. D. H. Day, 
by Mrs. S: F. Wadhams and Mrs. Charles 
d’Autremont. 


assisted 


The Schubert Musical Society of St. Paul and the lead- 
ing musical society of Minneapolis have engaged Mrs. 
John Loman, Duluth, Minn., to deliver of her 
musical lectures before their respective societies in the 
early part of October. 


of one 


Those who took part in a recent concert at Mears’ Cor- 
ners, Wis., were Fred Hoaglin, H. H. mm K. 
Johnson, Henry Henkel, Mrs. S. Etta Yourg, Miss May 
Abbott, Miss Grace Heward, Mrs. L. Frank Gates, Miss 
Grace Cornish, Miss Julia Bras. 


Powers, 


Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, of New York, have decided 
to return to Cazenovia, N. Y., next May. They have taken 
the commodious Cazenovia Club house on Albany street, 
and will reside there, using the spacious ballroom for mu- 


sicals and classes from May to November. 


The Chromatic Club, of Troy, N. Y., has completed ar- 
rangements for four concerts, the first one of which will 
held Mrs. S. C 
Ford, soprano; Micc Marguerite Hall, contralto; Macken- 


be in November, by a vocal quartet: 


zie Gordon, tenor, and Ericsson Bushnell, bass 


The recital given by Jerome Phillips Uhl last week at 
the High Street M. E 
attended. He was assisted by Misses Georgia Shaw, Bes- 
sie Foreman, Miss Kate Logan Cummings and Miss Mal- 


Church, Springfield, Ohio, was well 


vina Pretzman, violinist 


The Ladies’ Vocal Club, of Glen Ridge, N. J., has elected 


officers: President, Mrs. Talbot Root; vice-president, 
Mrs. Charles Stewart Campbell; secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Dane; treasurer, Mrs. Frederick T. Camp. J 


Appleton Wade will act as conductor. Rehearsals will 
begin October 9 


Russell Morrison has been meeting with most excellent 
teacher since his location in Centre 
ville, Ia., last April. Two of his pupils, Mrs. C. W. Ver- 
million and Miss Kate Martin, the the 
final concert of the Allerton (la.) Chautauqua Assembly 
held during the past summer 


success as a vocal 


were soloists at 


The board of directors of the Colorado Springs (Col.) 
Musical Club has just held its regular meeting preparatory 
to beginning the winter session. It is probable that the 
first musicale will not be given before November 13, as the 
club to its first the 
Perkins Memorial Building, which is not yet completed 


desires give entertainment in new 


The first meeting for the season of 1899-1900 of the Wo- 
man’s Musical and Literary Study Clubs of Bayonne, 
N. J., was held at the residence of Mrs. W. W. Anderson, 
762 Avenue A. The following are the members of the 
club: Mrs. W. W. Anderson, Miss Sarah Bawden, Miss 
Caroline A. Browne, Mrs. J. C. Browne, Mrs. Henry 
Hewetson, Mrs. W. H. Houghton, Mrs. S. Messner, Mrs. 











Address : 


S. B. Plante, Miss Per Lee, Mrs. J. A. Rumrill. The of- 
ficers are: President, Mrs. W. H. Houghton; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. A. Rumrill; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Caroline A. Browne; committee on prospectus, Mrs. Rum- 
rill, Miss Bawden. 


A second concert has been given by Miss Jean Berradine 
Sargent in Spokane, Wash. Miss Sargent was accompa 
nied by Wilson Kaufman, and had for assistants in the pro 
gram G. Magnus Schutz, Mrs. Helen 
Sachs, pianist, and Paul Worbes, violinist. Oscar Haase 
accompanied Mr. Worbes on the piano 


baritone soloist ; 


The Fargo (N. Dak.) Musical Club held its first regular 
meeting for the year October 5, in the studio of the Fargo 


College. The program was given by Mrs. Frank Jared 
Thompson, Miss Bertha E. Darrow, Miss Amelia D 
Luger, Mrs. A. H. Dodsley, Mrs. Mabel Chase Eaton 
Mrs. N. T. Hall and Mrs. M. V. Sanger 


The officers of the Euterpe Club, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.., 
are: President, Frank Hasbrouck; vice-president, Frank J 
Otis Sherman; treasurer, John N 
Graham; librarian, John L. Gaylord. Thomas J. Macpher 
Charles H. Hickok was again 
chosen accompanist, and John C. Miller organist of the club 


Schwartz; secretary, 


son is the musical director. 


At Devil’s Lake, N. Dak., Miss Leona Rodenback, H 
Huesgen, Mr. Stewart, Mrs. C. W. Green, Miss Miller 
Miss Elliott, Miss Cameron, Miss Jones, C. P. Brainard 
and an orchestra composed of Messrs. Churchill, Clark 
Mooers, Hoover, Cleveland and Duell gave the program 
at a reception given in Wineman’s Opera House Sep 
tember 19 

W. N. Searles, Jr., baritone of the Mt. Morris Baptist 
Church, has been engaged by the Goshen Musical Society 


as soloist at one of their concerts. He will also sing at the 


dinner of the Royal Arcanum to be given at the Hotel Marl 


borough and at the meeting of the Epworth League of 


Orange County. In fact, he expects to do considerable con 


cert work this season 


A reorganization of the Bryan (Tex.) Quartet Club has 


been effected, and the following officers elected for the 
ensuing year: J. B. Astin, president; John A. Moore 
vice-president; Miss Katie McKenzie, corresponding sec 
retary; Miss Frances Parker, recording secretary; H. H 


Newton, treasurer; Mrs. W. S. Wilson, musical directress 
and Miss Josephine Clark, pianist 

The Liederkranz Society, of Seattle, Wash., gave a con 
cert at Germania Hall, September 28 Prof. Alfred 
Lueben was the conductor. The Mandolin and Guitar 
Club, under direction of Miss Rose Charlotte Mitchell 
assisted by Dr. L. M. Lassey, violin; Fred Thedinga 
flute; Prof. Alfred Lueben, piano, took part, as did alsé 
the Seattle Liederkranz, Mrs. William Whittlesey, H. A 
Caudrian, Miss Edna Whittler, L. Greenbaum, Mrs 
3urns and Mrs. Wallace 


A musical organization similar in character and object 
to the Apollo Club was Pittsburg, Pa 
at meeting last Tuesday night. It the 
Lyric Glee Club, and consists of over fifty male voices 


organized in 


a is known as 
The intention is to give a series of four concerts during the 


7. Mus. Bac., ap 


pointed director of the organization, and Harry J. Jones 


coming season Davies, has been 
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accompanist. The following officers have been elected: 
W. J. Jones, president; George Jones, vice-president; W. 
McClosky, treasurer, and Thomas B. Davies, secretary. 


Miss May Elliott, John Cronan, Miss Clara Wooledge, 
F. J. Forster, Mrs. Grace Lincoln Burnham, H. H. Mc- 
Namara, C. A. McNamara, Axlie P. Rudd, Miss Lillian 
Roberts, Mrs. Paul de Bruyn Kops, Misses Clara and 
Nellie Olson and Mrs. C. H. Anheier gave a musical at 
Fargo, N. Dak., October 3 


The Amphion Male Chorus, of Newark. N. J., has elected 


the following officers: President, George H. Denny; vice- 


president, Winfield S. Simms; secretary, Joseph Hicks; 
treasurer, Myron W. Morse; librarian, Charles A. Pierson; 
members of the executive committee—George W. Roe, 
Lorenzo Wood and the officers; director, Harris G. Craw 


ford. The chorus will give subscription concerts on De 
cember 14 and March 22 


President Thomas Impett has appointed the following as 
vice-presidents to represent Rensselaer County in the State 


Music Teachers’ Association: C. A. Stein, Clara Stearns, 
Mrs. W. B. Wilson, J. Burt Curley and Ben Franklin, 
Troy; Frank McDonough, Rensselaer; J. Wells Her 
rington, Eagle Bridge; Mrs. W. H. Van Vliet, South 
Schodack; Miss Gibson, Hoosick Falls; J. R. McLaren, 


West Sand Lake. 


At the last meeting of the Goshen (Ind.) Woman’s Mu- 


sical Club Mrs. Mary Roach, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ogle, 
of South Bend; E. A. Lefebre, of Elkhart, and a male 
chorus, consisting of J Shadinger, Sol Weaver, 


Burnstein, 
Doty, 


Twomey 


Bender, W H 
George Neideraur, W 


William Clark, Ben C 
Jacob Hattle, George Cregier 
Robert Ogle, Earl Gillispie, Myron Dow and George Riley, 
gave an interesting program 


The choir of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, Su- 


perior, Wis., gave a concert September 24. The choir 
consists of Mrs Delano Smith, soprano; Miss Edith 
Watson, contralto; H. Peterson, tenor; Orriman Ely, 
bass; Miss Maud E Wolford, organist They were as 
sisted by Mrs. F. H. Decker, soprano; Miss Lola Mont- 


Heimbaugh, tenor; Graiton 


flute 


contralto; E. L 


gomery, , 
H oelsche 


Mason, bass, and A. r, 


The choir of St. John’s Evangelical Church, Columbus, 


Ohio, has been recently reorganized under the direction of 
Prof. Theodore Schneider. The members of the choir are 
Sopranos, Mrs. C. Woehlert, Mrs. J. Bohlander, Miss 
Emma Hoelcher, Miss Marie Jagsch and Miss Francis 


Orthoefer; altos, Miss Anna Fornof, Miss Mary Stark and 
Miss Haubrich; Kopp, Charles Schaefer, 
William Doelker Henry Kopp, Edwin Knipfer, 
Charles Krieg, Henry r and Charles Walz 


tenors, Frederick 
bassos 


Ege 


Nolan Symphony Orchestra, of Reading, Pa., has 
Nolan, conductor, with 
Edwin A 
Rich- 
K 
Fasshauer, 


Kolb, 


The 
just been organized by Charles T 
sixty-five musicians Among the 
Brill, Harry W. Meyer, Harry Fahrbach, violins; 
ard Schmidt, Frederick P 
Smith, Giovanni Setaro, 
Stobbe, 


soloists 


are 
Greims, ‘cello; Lee 
John 


The« rd re 


viola; 
harp; 
flute, 


piano; 


contrabass; Martin and 
cello. 


The officers of the Fortnightly Club, of Ottumwa, IIL, 


are: President, Mrs. Mary W. Lee; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Helen E. Morrell; second vice-president, Mrs. Sarah 
L. Johnston; recording secretary, Mrs. Idah M. Loomis; 


corresponding secretary, Miss Adine Edgerly, and treas- 


urer, Mrs. Ida M. Pope. The members are: Mesdames 
Chas. Bachman, Frank B. Cresswell, W. D. Elliott, Will 
T. Harper, Jr., A. G. Harrow. M. B. Hutchison, A. W. 
Johnston, A. W. Lee, W. E. Loomis, J. Hollister Lynch, 
Hamilton S. McGavic, John H. Morrell, W. T. Mollison, 
J. F. Pope, George Pope, Catharine Carpenter Taylor; 
Misses Edith Bannister, Pearl E. Cory, Adine C. Edgerly, 
Laura H. Garner, Lena Gaston, Harrow, Helen 
Hyatt, Margaret Mahon and Yetta Zangs, and honorary 
members, Mesdames J. H. Merrill, John C. Jordan, W. W 
Walker, Helen M. Lang, W. F. Cram, of Des Moines; 
J. A. Sunderland, of Omaha; J. W. Calhoun, Jacob Prugh, 
Wm. Daggett, J. W. Garner, Will C. Jordan, of Des 
Moines; G. M. Kerns, of Rock Island, Ill.; Clement 
Summers, of Juneau, Alaska, and E. A. Jones, of 
Mon. 


Grace 


sutte, 


H. Carleton Slack, Boston. 
of 


prominence 


admiration and 


to 


musical circles many expressions 


| N 
H 
time he has been teaching in Boston. 

We think it all that he 
been so quickly successful, Slack is one of the few 


wonder are often heard in the which 


Carleton Slack has arisen in the comparatively short 


at should have 


Mr 


who early realized the importance of a careful preparation 


do not strange 


for 


for teaching and of a thorough understanding of the art of 
The years he has spent in studying the 


one production 
voice in all its phases make him competent to teach a 
method of tone production which is recognized the world 
over as being correct. This method is the Sbriglia, of which 
Mr. Slack is one of the leading exponents in America 
Many artists and teachers have studied with Maestro 
Sbriglia for a limited time, but few if any have had the ad 
vantage of an intimate personal acquaintance and of sev 
eral years’ work with him as has Mr. Slack. Sbriglia is 


very emphatic in saying that those who run over to Paris 


a dozen or so lessons cannot even 


partially grasp the ideas which he considers al 


for a few weeks and take 


ysolutely es 
sential to a correct method of tone production 


One great secret of Mr. Slack’s remarkable success is his 


attitude toward his pupils with reference to developing 
their capacity for thought. Is it not true that the lack of 
application of brains to the study of the voice is apparent 
in the work of a vast majority of pupils? 

It seems never to have occurred to many teachers of 
singing that the development of the latent mental powers 
of the pupil is the only true way of bringing him the 
complete understanding of his work and thereby to the per 
fection of the voice in its fullest beauty. In any other line 


of study brains count in the solving of problems, and the 


same rule holds true in the vocal art, but unfortunately the 
people who work out their “vocal problem” are very few 
and much of the fault lies with those teachers who fail to 


emphasize that fact 


It is surprising how few singers think 


Mr. Slack’s handsome studio consists of three rooms 
light, airy and handsomely furnished. They are in the 
centre of much that is helpful and interesting in Boston's 


musical life 


De Pachmann. 
who, at the Worcester Festival, 


a sensation by his masterly rendi- 


Viadimir de Pachmann 


last week created quite 


tion of Chopin’s F minor Concerto, will make his New 
York début Tuesday evening, October 17, in Mendelssohn 
Hall. To commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 


death of Chopin De Pachmann will play a number of 


Chopin compositions 


At the “house warming” of the Concordia Ladies’ So 
ciety one of the most successful of the participants was 
Miss Hermann, a pupil of Platon Brounoff. Miss Her 
mann possesses an uncommonly good soprano voice, which 


Mr 


has been trained carefully Brounoff is having much 


success for his vocal pupils. 
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or Breirxorr & HARTEL 
ll Kast Sixteenth Street 
Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue 
New York, September 25, 1800 


OFFICE 


Editors The Musical ( 
AMPLE c of our 
Tristan und Isolde, 


licited subscriptions last 


uric? 

of Wagner's 

which 
rhe 


Price, $25. 


luxe 


de 


score, 


pies edition 


for we 


work 


vocal so 


May 


a large folio volume, size 


have arrived 


comes 14x15 
The 


old separately ; 


In < 


edition are also 


1) 
ii 


illustrations (fourteen) from this 


and collected in an 


‘ 
artistically finished portfolio, size 19x23. Price, $20 
Would be pleased to have you call at our store to examine 


they are all mounted 


Very respectfully 
Breirxorr & Harte. 


the samples 


National Federation of Musical Clubs. 


"T° HE meeting of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, held recently in 
Cleveland, has resulted in many plans, which are rapidly 
being given to the ninety federated clubs, thereby benefit 
ing 8,000 club members 
Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, Grand Rapids, Mich., president 
of the Federation, chairman; Mrs. J. H. Webster, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, first vice-president, and Miss Helen A. Storer, 
Akron, Ohio, a director of the Northern Middle section, 


constitute the personnel of this committee 





Mrs. Frederic Ullmann, Chicago, vice-president of the 
Northern Middle section, was reappointed chairman of the 
bureau of registration, and Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., recording secretary, was appointed press 
committee 

Any action of Miss Helen A. Storer, as artist committee, 
is fully indorsed by the board of management 

This work purely altruistic, no commission being 
asked from either artist or club. All artists and managers 
wishing to reach tl ubs can do so through 
this committee \ to be gained by both 
clubs and artists is yn of unnecessary ex 
pense through the arrangement of dates and carefully 
planned routes. Miss Sto is arranged many dates for 
this season with artists for clubs 

Mrs. John Curran, Englewood, N. J., vice-president of 
the Eastern sectior s attending to the official duties of 
Mrs. James Pedersen, corresponding secretary, who is 
abroad 

[he biennial proceedings, consisting of programs 
minutes, reports, papers, ar ilso of list of clubs, librarians’ 
atalogue of music, suggestions for clubs, containing con 
stitution and by-laws, with a five years’ course of his 
torical study and programs, are in the hands of the print 
ing committee for immediate distribution to all federated 
clubs Extra copies may be obtained at moderate cost by 
sending to the chairman of the printir ig ymmittee, Mrs 
Philip N. Moore, 1520 Mississippi a 1e, St. Louis, Mo 

Madame Aron. 

ROBABLY no privately arranged concert has attracted 
such an audience and gained such applause as that 
given August 5 in the Grand Hotel Kaiserhof, Mannheim, 
Germany, for the benefit of the building fund of the votive 
church or Dankeskirche The gre ‘ was due to 
the fact that two artis Mada Ar New York, and 
D’Odier. of Geneva p ced the the service of the 
fund. Around these stars were grouped the leading mem 
bers of the local theatre Natur y most of the applause 
was given to Madame Aron and D’'QOdier The ex 
traordinary sureness of Madame Aron’s Italian school 
was revealed in her very first n es Her voice possesses 
wonderful charm and astonishing fullness in all positions 
After the lady’s admirable performance, D’Odier, who is 
an intimate friend of S te, played the latter's “Dance 
Espagnoles” with wonderful sureness and fire The 
financial success of the concert was also good, the sum of 

nearly 800 marks being raised for the building fund 
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TH® MUSICAL C°URIER, ) 
86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, TORONTO, > 
October 6, 1899 
N essentially musical audience assembled to hear the 
Kneisel Quartet play in Association Hall on the even- 
ing of October 4, when this program was presented: 


Quartet in C major, op. 76, No. 3 (Kaiser Quartet).......++-.+. Hayda 
Sonata for ’cello, without accompaniment..........+++eeeeeceeeees Bach 
Herr Schroeder. 


Andante from quartet, Op. 1...1.....cecceseeeeeeeeeeees Tschaikowsky 
Soprano solo from Samson and Dalila...........++++++++++-Saint-Saéns 
Miss Margaret Huston. 

First movement from the suite Le veillies de |’Ukraine, for 
Wiokin and PleW0....cccscccccccccccccccscccccccescepeovecces Loeffer 
Herr Kneisel. 
(Piano, Mrs. Fannie Sullivan Mallon.) 
Quartet in B flat major, op. 18, NO. 6.....+secceecseeeeseeees Beethoven 

The quartet amply sustained the enviable reputation 
which it has won; the tone produced was exquisite and the 
ensemble as perfect as discriminating ear demands. Har- 
mony, rhythm, dramatic fire, tenderness, vivacity, defiance, 
united—with a thousand defined and undefined compo- 
nent parts—to form this strange alloy we know as music. 

After each appearance the performers were compelled to 
bow their acknowledgments of the enthusiastic and genu- 
ine applause, and thus the intelligent appreciation of the 
musicians present compensated for what they lacked in 
numbers. 

The violin and ’cello solos were artistically played, the 
former being accompanied by Mrs. Fannie Sullivan Mal- 
lon, a well-known and gifted local pianist. Though snffer- 
ing from a cold, and in spite of being at a disadvantage, 
apparently through a want of sympathy between the ac- 
companist and herself, Miss Margaret Huston, a popular 
and talented soprano, won a recall and floral tributes. 

Among the literary and artistic persons present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Mason, Henry Mason, J. D. A. 
Tripp, Miss Ada Hart, Miss Evelyn Street, Dr. Edward 
Fisher and his pupil, Napier Durand, Mrs. Cecil Gibson, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. H. » Senn: and Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
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with this week there comes a period when rewards are to 
be meted out. Alice Neilsen started it by producing here 
last night for the first time on any stage Victor Herbert's 
new opera “The Singing Girl.” The music is as delightful 
as anyone could desire, but, unfortunately, the libretto is 
execrable. The first night drew many well-known critics 
and musicians from outside the city, and their unstinted 
praise should have made it easier for Mr. Herbert to bear 
up under the realization of his yoke-fellows’ failure. 

Friday night of this week the French opera season opens, 
a financial success having been guaranteed by liberal sub- 
scriptions. “La Juive,” “Robert le 
Diable” have been selected to three chief 
tenors of the organization—Ansaldi, the Opéra, of 
Paris, and Prevost and Defly, all achieved a 
reputation in France. Others on the roster of the com- 
pany are Mesdames Talexis, Doiska, Badilia and Telba, 
and Messrs. Grommen, Froidurot, Salvator and Berriel, 
all from more or less prominent French theatres. 


and 
the 


“Les Hugenots” 
introduce 
of 


who have 


Among the less frequently produced operas which this 
company intend to present may be “Thais,” 
“Manon,” “Lakmé,” “Hamlet,” Dalila,” 
“Mireille” and “Moise.” Already expectation is at a high 
pitch, and the musical colony is looking 
keen interest to the engagement. 


mentioned 
“Samson et 








moi | 


forward with 

The success or failure of the company is more closely 
concerned with the of the people the 
border than is the case with the majority of productions 
here. If the Montreal season is a success, as from every 
indication it will be, the gospel of grand opera at popular 
prices will be preached through several of the larger cities 
of the United States. Nicosias and Durieu, 
are behind the both firm 
expediency of presenting good 
and at prices not above the average theatrical 


interests across 


Austin. The 

Women’s Chamber Music 

ganization which deserves every possible encouragement. 
* * * 


under the: patronage of the 
Association of this city, an or- 


concert was 


Messrs who 





in the 
competent 


believers 
with 


enterprise, are 
" = music 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music offers for “open 
competition” $1,600 in scholarships under the following 


prominent members of its staff: 


people, 
scale. 
The second week of their engagement here will see the 


Piano—Dr. Edward Fisher, A. S. Vogt, W. J. F. Har- value of their theories strictly tested, for Maurice Grau 
rison, J. McNally, Donald Herald, A. T. C. M.; and his company are booked for four nights at Her 
Miss Maud Gordon, A. T. C. M.; Miss S. E. Dallas, Mus. Majesty's, beginning October 16. If Nicosias, offering 
Bac., F. T. C. M. good music at $1.50, can hold his own against Grau, 

Voice—Rechab Tandy, Albert Ham, Mus. Doc., Dublin, offering no better music at $5, the first battle will have 
F. R. C. O. and L. T. C., soprano or tenor; Mrs. Norma peen won. The Grau engagement opens with Sembrich 


Reynolds-Reburn, Mrs. J. W. Bradley, Mrs. H. W. Parker, 

A. T. C. M., and Miss Annie Hallworth, A. T. C. M. 
Organ—William Reed and T. Arthur Blakely. 
Violin—Mrs. B. Drechsler Adamson. 


in “Traviata,” with “Carmen,” “Romeo and Juliet” and 


“Faust” following 
Of other fields of music there is little enough to be said 
Both De Pachmann and Joseffy are to play here later in 


Composition—J. Humfrey Anger, Mus. Bac. Oxon, the year. Presumably to prepare us for their coming, a 
F. R. C. O., England. pianist named Emiliano Renaud gave a recital last week 
Applications will be received until October 16, afte- Mr Renaud is not acceptable, even as a curtain raiser 
which time the dates of the examinations will be arranged, for the musical treats which we expect later in the year 
and the many candidates for these very valuable scholar- J. S. Lewis. 
ships duly notified. As has frequently been stated, these = 
annual offers furnish rare opportunities, a fact which in Clara Butt 
past years earnest students have not failed to appreciate. Clara Butt, the English contralto, who comes to this 
es 8 8 country under the management of N. Vert, of London, 
M. L. Atkinson has been appointed organist at will make her début at Mendelssohn Hall on Thursday 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Toronto. Mr. Atkinson won evening, October 26, upon which occasion she will be 


heard in a number of songs. The concert will be under the 
management of Henry Wolfsohn. Miss Butt’s 
pearance with orchestra will be at the Metropolitan Opera 
November 12. 


Dr. Albert Ham’s organ scholarship for the season 
1898-99, at the Conservatory, and substituted with success 
at St. James’ Cathedral during Dr. Ham’s absence this 


first ap- 


summer. House on Sunday evening, 
** * a Sa 
Gilbert Parker has arrived in Canada, and is at present We are in receipt of Jaroslaw de Zielinski’s card an- 
in Ottawa. In Toronto he will give a reading in Asso- nouncing that he has resumed teaching at his home, 762 


ciation Hall and will also receive an honorary degree from 
Trinity University. May HAMILTON. 


is widely known 
teacher, 
composer and literary writer “The 
Characteristics and Value of the Piano Works of Edward 
Schuett and Ludwig Schytte,” in a recent number of the 
Musician, deserves the attention of all musicians interested 
in the modern school of piano writers. 


Auburn avenue, Buffalo. Mr. de Zielinski 
as a pianist of ultra modern propensities, 
An article of his on 


as a 





MONTREAL. 
OcToBeER 3, 1899. 
With commendable patience Montreal has been waiting 
many _months for “something to turn up.” Beginning 
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» Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR 'THRANE, 
33 Union Square, West, New York. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT aad 
SONG RECITALS. 


Concerts 


WM. H. 
TENOR. 3 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St.. NEW YORK. 


Gustav HINRICHS, 


with the National y. Formerly Conductor of 
National Opera Company. gg Hinrichs Opera Company. 


» « « VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ga PREPARES AND FINISHES FOR CONCERT AND OPERA. 
145 East 62d Street, New York. 
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COMPOSERS INTERESTED. 


> a 


The John Church Publications. 


Cincinnati—New York — Chicago — 
London—Leipsic. 


HE originality, vitality and energy of an American 
music publishing house are about to impress them- 
selves upon Europe and its musical institutions in a man- 
ner that has for a long period been appreciated here. The 
old methods in vogue for years past by music publishers 
are to be improved upon on a vast scale, and the young, 
aspiring and gifted composer is to have an opportunity, 
not only to secure the publication of his works, but they 
are to be put before the world in an artistic manner and 
are to be universally distributed in such quantities as to 
make them universally known. This is to be done on an 
international basis, the John Church Company, the house 
to which we are referring, not only being intent upon 
creating an exchange and an interchange of musical ideas 
and their publication between Europe and America, 
through the medium of its establishment and its branch 
houses on both sides of the Atlantic, but its decision is 
directed toward the most liberal sentiment in giving the 
benefits of its capital, experience, influence and ability of 
dissemination to those who are worthy of these efforts. 
There is a constant complaint among the composers of 
music in Europe and America that the bulk of the sheet 
music firms who handle their compositions do not make 
satisfactory monetary settlements with them, and fail to 
submit their accounts to such commercial regulations as 
are necessary for a proper adjustment of the financial ques- 
tion always involved. Hundreds of composers have told 
us that they receive no adequate royalties, but, barring 
such demands, they do not even receive proper statements 
as to the actual disposal of their published works. It does 
seem as if the most slovenly kind of business methods pre- 
vail with the great bulk of music publishers in Europe 
and here, and the larger houses frequently complain of 
their inability to impress upon the sheet music publishing 
trade the necessity of a wel) regulated system for the gen- 
eral good and reputation and advancement of the industry, 
for an industry it is, or, rather, should be 
Out of all this tremendous mass of irresponsible pub- 
lishers a few houses emerge whose methods are known to 
be adapted to the requirements of commercial ethics, and 
one of these is the John Church Company, which, not satis- 
fied with the traditional theories prevailing in the orthodox 
trade, has struck out in the direction of twentieth century 
progress and planted itself in most of the music centres, so 
as to be in close touch with the new musical idea through 
the new music composer who is to impress himself on the 
approaching period. The John Church Company purposes 
to be the vehicle of transmission and to become completely 
identified with the new movement by aiding and partly 
directing it. 
For this purpose it has allied with itself, on the basis of 


mutual good faith and the application of the most modern 
theories and methods, a large number of composers whose 
compositions are to be pushed with irresistible energy on 
two continents simultaneously, thus making the work in- 
ternational and cosmopolitan. We herewith present lists 
of the leading names of composers whose latest works are 
in the hands of the John Church Company: 


European. 


Liza Lehmann. 
Guy d’ Hardelot. 
Denza. 
Francis Thomé. 
Tosti 
Eduard Lassen. 
Hamilton Grey 
Maud Valerie White. 
Hope Temple. 
A. H. Behrend. 
Frank Moir. 
‘Milton Wellings. 
Frederic Cowen 
American. 


Clayton Johns 

Homer Bartlett. 

Ethelbert Nevin. 

Sousa. 

Tirindelli. 

C. B. Hawley. 

R. De Koven 

Margaret Lang 

Horatio Parker 

George W. Chadwick. 

Walter Damresch 

George L Osgood. 

J. C. Bartlett. 

Dudley Buck 

These are formidable lists of the generation that is to 

be heard from in the music of the future, and as they 
grow and expand these columns will tell the story, thus 
giving to the musical world an account of modern music 
making and music publishing that will act as an incentive 
for all who take an interest in the art 


Frederic Mariner’s Return. 

Frederic Mariner, the “technic expert” of the Virgil 
School, has returned to New York from Paris, where he 
passed several weeks pleasantly. Mr. Mariner says that 
he went to the Paris Opera House to hear “Le Prophet,” 
in which Delna and Alvarez appeared. For an excellent 
seat he paid $1.80. “What a difference,” remarked Mr 
Mariner, “should I wish to hear the same artists at our 
own Metropolitan! In Paris they will sing for $1.80 a seat 
and in New York they will insist upon $5 a seat. In Paris 
one may go to every performance of opera if he desire 
and not be bankrupt in consequence. I visited Miss 
Fanny Edgar Thomas, THe Musicat Courter’s repre 
sentative, and must say that her abode is the most civilized 
place I struck in all Paris.” Mr. Mariner has begun his 
season’s work with exceptionally large classes 
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Jacoby Engagements. 
NE of the soloists at next Sunday night’s Metropolitan 
Opera House concerts, under the management of 
Maurice Grau, will be Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the contralto, 
who is in great demand this season for concert work of the 
highest order. The remarkable success of Mrs. Jacoby il- 
lustrates what can be done with a voice, supplemented by 
talent, study and ambition to attain the best artistic results. 
Among other engagements of prominence already closed by 
her for the approaching season we many mention: St. Louis 
Apollo Club, Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Chicago Apollo 
(“Delilah”), Brooklyn Institute, Ann Arbor Choral So- 
city. 

The chief Eastern engagements have not yet been fully 
formulated, but Mrs. Jacoby will participate in many of the 
leading musical events in which the better class of vocal 
compositions are to form part of the program. 


Miss Adeline Hibbard. 
M ISS ADELINA HIBBARD, the vocal teacher of this 


city, has returned from Europe after studying the 
German Lieder with eminent masters during the vacation 
period. She has resumed her work at her studio, 1672 


3roadway. 


Fiasco Narrowly Averted. 


Miss Louise B. Voigt’s pluck and heroism undoubtedly 
helped to save the Worcester Festival from fiasco. She sang 
there in spite of an attack of appendicitis that prostrated 
her in Berlin, and from which she had not recovered dur- 
ing the ocean journey back to America. Her mother, the 
Worcester committee, and Manager Thrane had all been 
kept in ignorance of her illness; but the latter learning of 
it through an intimate friend of the young singer’s, tried to 
fill her place on the festival program at the last moment, 
but in vain. 

In addition to the handicap of her recent illness, Miss 
Voigt learned the “King Trojan” and “Lily Nymph” music 
in a very short time; and sang, as a favor, the “Damnation 
of Faust,” the score of which is too low for her best 
registers 

Notwithstanding all these obstacles, any one of which 
would have discouraged many an older artist, Miss Voigt 
filled her place on the Worcester Festival programs with 
such success and showed so good a voice that the com- 
mittee expressed its approval of Miss Voigt’s performance 
to Manager Thrane at the close of the festival. 





Manager Victor Thrane has engaged as one of his 
assistants in his office Miss Marion Cook, an experienced 
newspaper woman. Miss Cook will be Mr. Thrane’s 
press representative. She is well qualified for this position, 
having had considerable experience in this line. She comes 
from California. In Los Angeles she held an editorial 
place with the Times, and was esteemed as one of the 
best music critics in the city. Miss Cook has entered with 
enthusiasm upon the discharge of the duties of her new 
position 


~The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, =2-+ 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 





HIGH CLASS ARTISTS ONLY. 


Clementine de Vere, Marie Brema, Marie Engle, Maconda, Sara Anderson, Moran-Olden, Fisk, Watkin- 
llills, Williams, Berthald, [liles, Walker, Wilczek, Mlannes, Schulz and Clara Butt. 
Special arrangement with Mr. Maurice Grau: Schumann-Heink, Dippel, Campanari. 





VLADIMIR 


DE PACHMANK, 


The Russian Pianist. 
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SEASON is99-i900. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 


STBINWAY PIANO USED. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Synthetic Piano School, 
332 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 


At Home after September 4th. 





HUGO HEINZ, 


BARITONE. 


Next Season in America. 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL AGENCY, 


181 East 17th Street, New York, 
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The Viardot-Garcia Method 


Anp Its REPRESENTATIVE IN SWITZERLAND, MADAME 
Torrici-HEIRoTH. 





“Centralblatt fir Instrumentalmusik, Solo und 
Chorgesang.”” Stuttgart, 1899.) 


i )WARD the end of May the Geneva papers announced 


(Translated from 


the fact that Mme. L. Torrigi-Heiroth had resigned 
her position as vocal professor at the Geneva Conservatory 
of Music. This was caused by the difference which exists 
between the ordinary method of teaching at the Conserva- 
tory and the fundamental laws of the Method Viardot- 
Garcia, represented in Switzerland by Madame Torrigi- 
Heiroth. Madame Torrigi-Heiroth will remain in Geneva, 
where she has many devoted pupils. 

We will not undertake to pronounce a verdict in this case, 
since none has been asked for, but we gladly seize the op- 
portunity so seldom offered—owing to the fact that teaching 
in most musical institutions constantly remains in its same 
old beaten track—of bringing before the public some gen- 
eral points of interest arising from this dissension. 

First of all arises the question of the authority that the 
teaching artist is to possess. If the teaching is to be profit- 
able to his pupils, the master must be allowed to follow his 
own ideas and principles with entire liberty. His devotion 
demands complete confidence, not only from his pupils and 
their parents, but also from the directors of the school. As 
soon as he finds that this confidence is diminished, or that 
his method is to suffer any changes, he will, if he is con- 
scientious, resign from such an institution. 

Madame Torrigi-Heiroth proved both by her artistic ca- 
reer and by her resignation from the Conservatory that she 
will not have the method she represents interfered with; a 
method based on her own experiences and on the advice of 
an authority such as is Madame Viardot-Garcia in Paris. 

But why could not the method adopted in the Geneva 
Conservatory reconcile itself with the method of Madame 
Torrigi-Heiroth? The answer to this question is, that ever 
since its foundation the Conservatory has conserved the 
study of vocalises* (solfeggi), a study to which the Viardot- 
Garcia method is entirely opposed. A vocalise is an étude- 
like melody, sung to the different vowels or to the initials 
of a well-known Latin hymn (ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si). 
The bobisation takes the syl- 
lables bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, ni; the bebisation, a, be, ce, de, 


This is called solmisation. 
me, fe, ge, and the damenisation, da, me, ni, po, tu, la, be— 
Bonnet blanc; Blanc bonnet! 

It is impossible to think of anything serious when sing- 
ing such syllables. They, together with the absurd syl- 
lables of the Galin-Paris-Chevé syllables, ought to be 
banished from memory forever. The vocalise treats the 
voice like an instrument and robs singing of one of its 
principal elements—a poetical language. On the other 
hand, the vocalise is obliged to sacrifice purely technical 
studies to melodical and harmonical forms, making it im- 
possible to achieve a good technic as quickly as by espe- 
cially technical studies. It is easily to be seen, therefore, 
what a long way the vocalise forces one to take in order 
to gain the same result as is gained by simple exercises. 

In the preface to the original edition of the Garcia 
method we find the following passage, omitted in the later 
editions: “Perhaps the public hoped to find in this book 
some vocalises so generally in usage for vocal study. We 
have excluded them from this method, because for us they 
present no longer the merits they formerly possessed, but, 
on the contrary, bring about difficulties unnecessarily. This 
appertains to some peculiar circumstances in the history of 


music. In the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


* For instance, the vocalises by Concone, Panofka, Bordogni, &c. 


turies music was studied by means of the voice. Pupils 
who devoted themselves exclusively to singing were taught 
by the same master who taught them solmisation. At that 
time the system of mutation was in full sway, and some- 
times, in order to lessen the difficulties which the nomina- 
tion of this system presented, a vowel was substituted for 
the name of the note. From this accidental process the 
modern vocalise has its origin. * * *” 

Ewdes for instruments may be compared to vocalises 
for singing. Many an intelligent piano teacher has been 
able to make his pupils play scales, chords, &c., in such a 
way as to dispense entirely with such études as Czerny’s and 
the like, thus gaining a great deal of time. Of course the 
so-called études of Cramer, Chopin, Moscheles, Haberbier, 
&c., are not to be classified among the superfluous études 
above mentioned. 

What is the chief characteristic of the Viardot-Garcia 
method, so successful in the whole world and which has 
had its first fiasco in the Geneva Conservatory? Since 
everything that is great and true is simple, this method 
also is simple and clear in its fundamental principles. In 
order to be able to sing one must have the voice entirely 
under control, and one must be able to modulate it so as to 
render all kinds of impressions and feelings. This accom- 
plishment can only be achieved by studying only technical 
The voice is developed and embellished by 
Then 


studies at first. 
exercises. This is the material side of vocal study. 
it is necessary to acquire the knowledge of the different 
styles in order to render the meaning, the soul of music, 
and this knowledge can only be gained by the study of 
Then what is the use of 
These “songs 
Why banish words from 


ancient and modern masters. 
vocalises in vocal instruction? without 
words” are entirely superfluous. 
a song? They help to keep the voice in position and give 
the pupil something to think of, something which for the 
moment occupies both heart and brains. 

Thus thinks Mme. Torrigi-Heiroth, and as to the differ- 
ent national methods she has expressed herself about as 
follows: “There exists no such thing as a German, French, 
Italian &c., method, but there is one good and there are many 
bad methods. Art is universal. A good composition, like a 
beautiful picture, will be admired everywhere; so also will 
a good singer have the same success in Paris, Milan, 
St. Petersburg or New York. Therefore that method will 
be called good which teaches in the first place a correct 
emission of the voice, and which then penetrates into the 
soul of music of all that national dis- 
tinction, which has nothing to do with real art. Herein 
lies the secret of the great fame of the Garcia method.” 

The following is an extract from a letter by Madame 
Pauline Viardot (dated May 3, 1899), reiating to the matter 
in question: 

“One of the most important points is never to let the 


nations without 


pupil lose time in singing vocalises, and for the following 
reasons: In vocalises certain difficulties arise which must 
be studied by means of exercises, until these difficulties 
are overcome. When that is the case, it is useless to let a 
pupil tire his voice in singing mediocre music (such as 
most vocalises are) using the vowel A. Is it not better to 
let him sing music that is good, easy, but constantly pro- 
gressing in difficulty? My father (Garcia, the founder of 
the school) never had his pupils sing vocalises—never, 
Nor my brother either (Manuel Garcia, son of 
the former, author of the ‘Garcia School; er, the Art of 
Singing,’ published by Schott’s Soehne, Mayence). I my- 
self never sang vocalises, and my pupils never sing them, 
though they are trifles for anyone who has been properly 
trained by exercises.” 

Let us close with a short biography of Madame Torrigi- 
Heiroth, daughter of a distinguished family in St. Peters- 
burg, the Baronne de L. (having adopted for her artistic 
career the name of Torrigi) received a brilliant education. 


never! 


At an early age she began to study singing with Mme. 
P. Viardot, the renowned vocal professor in Paris, and 
made her début at a concert given by Rubinstein in the 
Trocadéro during the Exposition of 1878. Her début as 
an opera singer took place the same year in Bucharest, 
in “La Somnambule” and was an immense success. In 
Milan, and at the Rossini Theatre in Venice, she sang 
“La Traviata,” “La Somnambule” “The Puritans.” 
Music editor Lucca then charged her with the interpreta- 
and in 


and 


tion of Auber’s “Les Diamants de la Couronne,” 
the Pergola Theatre she first appeared in the principal role 
of “Rosilde di Saluzzo.” In Naples she created “L’Eclaire,” 
by Halévy; in Milan, “Mireille”; in Florence, “Le Pech- 
eurs de Perles”; and sang on Italy’s principal stages “Rig- 
oletto,” “Barbier de Seville,” “Lucia,” “Martha,” “Travi- 
ata,” “Fra Diavolo,” &c., everywhere receiving the ova- 
tions of an enthusiastic public. 

After these brilliant successes Madame Torrigi sang in 
Egypt, in Spain, Paris, Nice, Oporto, Kiev, Geneva, Mos- 
cow and was called upon to sing before the Imperial Court 
of St. Petersburg the legend of the opera “Lakmé.” 

In No. 1 of this year’s issue of this paper we have spoken 
in detail about Madame Torrigi-Heiroth’s “Exercises for 
Posing and Developing the Voice and Technic.” 

The Geneva papers announced in July that Madame Tor- 
rigi-Heiroth had left the Conservatory and had entered the 
Geneva Academy of Music, founded in 1886, which courts 


among its many pupils both Gerevese and foreigners. May 
she there find a field of action worthy of her talents 
C. H. RicutTer 


{The Viardot-Garcia Method is represented in this city 
and country by Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner, who 
has been with Madame Viardot-Garcia the greater part of 
the summer at Baden-Baden. To those looking toward a 
the 


method we suggest its investigation through Madame von 


complete theoretical and practical illustration of 


Klenner, who has made a most searching study of it, di 
rectly under the traditional mastership through which it 


has come down from its source to the present day. Whil 
we do not propose to take part in the discussion of the 
controversial question that has arisen in Geneva, yet we 


are of the opinion that the Garcia method has proved too 
powerful to be successfully opposed by the Geneva Con 
servatory of Music.] 


Boston Symphony. 
HE the 


concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Car 


dates of five matinees and the five evening 
negie Hall are herewith announced, with the information 
that the afternoon and evening programs will be different: 
MATINBES 
November 8 
December 13 
January 17. 
February 21. February 22 
March 21. March 22 


Soloists already secured are Sembrich and Ternina (be- 


EVENINGS 
Nove mber 9 
December 14 
January 18 


cause they sing in the opera and are not making sufficient 
money, poor things!), Leonora Jackson, Dohnanyi (pos- 


Kneisel 


solos), Adamowski and young Frieda Siemens, the pianist 


sibly), Hambourg, (who should cease playing 
Others are to be announced later 


Alberti, the Italian baritone, and Mme. Helene Noldi, 
soprano, who are now in Mexico, will next week sing at 
Puebla, and from there will go direct to Havana, remain 
ing in the Cuban capital until November 1, when they will 
sail for New York. Alberti must be here by November 12, 
as he has been engaged by Manager Charles L. Young to 
appear with Nevada and Clara Butt at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on that date. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., October 7, 1800. 
ISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, of 165 Huntington 
avenue, Boston, will resume her work ir. teaching 
and singing on October 9. Development of the voice, 
study of classic and modern song, songs for church use 
and oratorio. 

Miss Wood's assistant, Miss 
sume her classes in sight reading on November 1. 

Mrs. Marsh will be at her music rooms, 153 Tremont 
street, Boston, from 11 to 12 o'clock daily, on and after 
October 6. 

Heinrich Schuecker will assist Miss Fay Simmons at a 
concert on Wednesday. He will also play at Newbury- 


Carolyn Boyan, will re- 


port on October 13 

Albert M. Kanrich, one of the faculty of the Copley 
Square School of Music, has a downtown studio at 164A 
Tremont street 

At the marriage of Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott's niece in 
Cambridge, Van Veachton Rogers, harpist, played sev 
eral fine selections 

Horatio W. Parker's “St. Christopher” has been chosen 
for the opening of the Cecilia’s season. It will be sung at 
the December concert 

Among the musicians who -have purchased seats for the 
Symphony concerts are B. J. Lang, Homer Norris, Mrs 
S. B. Field, Norman McLeod, Fred Field Bullard and 
Madame De Angelis 

E. W. Hanscom, composer and teacher, of Auburn, Me., 
has returned from his annual holiday in the Maine woods 

The reception of the Friday morning Club, of Worcester, 
during festival week, together with the first meeting of the 
club, inaugurated the sixteenth season of work for the 
club, which is one of the oldest of women’s music clubs in 
New England 

Ihe Friday Morning Club program for this season begins 
with study of the life and works of John Sebastian Bach 
At the meeting Miss Emma Pratt will read a sketch of 
3ach’s life, Miss Georgie A. Bacon and Mrs. Carrie King 
Hunt will play a concerto for two pianos, and there will be 
songs by Mrs. Henry F. Harris and Mrs. J. W. Mitchell 
Miss Nellie Ingraham, Miss Frances C. Morse and Mrs 
George M. Bassett will also take part. The program will 
end with the orchestral suite in D for two pianos, Mrs. C 
H. Prentice and Mrs. F. E. Stimpson at the first, and Miss 
Mary L. Starr and Mrs. J. L 
second meeting of the club, October 18, will be for study of 


Brand at the second. The 


fugues, Mrs. Brand having prepared a paper, which will be 
illustrated by other club members. The Friday Morning 
Club begins its season with about 225 members and a wait 
ing list of sixty-five. It sprang from small beginnings, be 
ing suggested by Mrs. Charles A. Merrill and Mrs. Henry 
A. Stimson, being organized at the home of Mrs. Merrill, 
November 17, 1883, the club taking its name from its time 
of meeting. The original members were Mrs. Merrill, Mrs 
Stimson, Miss Frances C. Morse, Mrs. Carrie King-Hunt, 
Mrs. J. A. Rice, Miss Nettie Day and Miss E. Cassandra 
Nason. Mrs. Stimson was the first president. The plans 
for the present year include study of German composers of 
the eighteenth century, beginning with Bach and ending 
with Beethoven. The club also plans to give two entertain 
ments, probably concerts, with out of the city talent 

This year’s officers, who had charge of Thursday's re 


ception, and have planned the year’ s | work are Miss Georgie 


Clara Butt, 


THE PHENOMENAL ENGLISH CONTRALTO. 


A. Bacon, president; Mrs. Cites M. Bassett, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Mary L. Starr, secretary; Mrs. Louie Erville 
Ware, treasurer; Mrs. J. L. Brand, chairman music com- 
mittee; Mrs. C. H. Prentice, chairman house committee; 
these, with Mrs. Henry F. Harris, constituting the execu- 
tive committee. 

Those who took part in the recent concert at Poultney, 
Vt., were Miss Salome E. Bixby, Miss Winnifred Jones, 
Hermon E. Sullivan, Edward Clark, Harry B. Rood, Miss 
Edna J. Ripley and Miss Adelaide 

Miss Effie L. Palmer gave a musical last week at her 
studio in the Swan Building, Lowell 


Campbell 


Among the artists engaged for the recitals at Gloucester 
to be given by George B. Stevens are S. Marcia Craft, so 
prano soloist of the Christian Science Church, Boston, and 
Hiram G. Tucker, pianist. Miss Craft will sing in Maine 
October 109. 

Miss Ray Corser was assisted by Professor E. B. Story, 
of Smith College, and the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Springfield at her recent concert in Holyoke 

At an organ recital given in the Broadway Church, Nor 
wich, Conn., by F. W. Lester, he was assisted by Miss Har 
riet C. Frisbie 

A quartet choir consisting of Misses Lila Smith and Ella 
Utley, Messrs. Frank Rose and Clarence Parker, with Mrs 
W. H. Dawley as pianist, assisted at a concert at Brew 
ster’s Neck, Conn 


Norwalk, Conn., partici 


The following musicians from 
pated in a concert at Ridgefield last week: Miss Agnes 
Ross Gibbs, Miss Florence May Haviland, Harry Pepper, 
Miss Agnes Littlejohn, Jesse A. Hopson, Miss Grace Havi 
land and Edward B. Manville 

Miss Elizabeth C. Gaffney sang at New Haven October 3 

The Newburyport Choral Union has begun its fourth sea 
son's work, rehearsals having commenced October 2 

Miss Margaret Bidwell, assisted by Frank H. Burnham, 
basso, of Hartford; Mrs. N. E. Gladding, of Essex; Miss 


Duella E. Gladding, of Hartford, and Mrs. F. M. Howard, 
organist, gave a concert at Deep River, Conn 

The Millbury Musical Association has organized for the 
season with E. E. Howe, of Fisherville as director. These 
officers were chosen: President, E. C. Putfam; vice-presi 
dent, George I. Stowe; secretary and treasurer, John F 


Lee; executive committee, Mrs. George E. Lombard and 
Miss Edith Buck 

An amateur opera company has been organized in New 
President, Ellis | 
Maxfield; 


treasurer, Richmond Gordon 


Bedford with the following officers 
Howland; vice-president, George F secretary 
Ernest V. Alley; 
committee—the above and William B. Topham, James 5S 
Macomber, Julia Bancroft, Elizabeth H. Cobb, Gillian Gor 
don, Charles S. Coombs 


executive 


Important Bookings. 


Manager Thrane reports the following dates booked with 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore Mark 


Hambourg, December 15; Alexander Petschnikoff, Janu 


ary 5, 1900, and Frances Saville, February 1¢ 


George Hamlin, the tenor, has been booked with the 
Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, to sing, November 28, the tenor 
role in the first act of “Lohengrin” and the “Swan and the 


Sky! lark 


ko amestes from Oct. 21 to Dec. 9, '99 | 
(under the direction of N. VERT), 


Address for Terms, Dates, &c., 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 





HENRI 


THE FRENCH VIOLINIST. 


MARCH AND APRIL, 1900. 
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Elsa Ruegger. 


ISS ELSA RUEGGER, the young violoncello at 
tist, arrived in New York from Europe October 3, 


accompanied by her mother. They are living at the Hotel 


Belvedere while in the city, and have pleasant apartments 
where Miss Ruegger works and practices. Three or tour 
hours a day are devoted to work on the ‘cello, her only 
regret seeming to be that she was unable to play much on 
the steamer coming overt 

As has been stated in THe Musicat Courter, Miss 
Ruegger was born in Switzerland, but her home ts in 
3russels now, where she has resided with her parents and 
sisters for the past twelve years, so that all her education 
has been gained in that city. It will not be until December 
s that Miss Rueeger attains the age of eighteen, so that 
her success has been phenomenal, particularly when the 
] 


instrument she plays is taken into nsideration 
; . ] 
Miss Ruegger is a handsome brunette, with a lively 
vivacious, girlish manner, which is very charming and 


attractive. She speaks English well, but French and Ger 
man are her “mother tongues.” 

Her first concert will be given with the Boston 
New York 


Engage 


Sym 
phony Orchestra on October 20, and her firs 


appearance on November 5 at Carnegie Hall 


ments have been made for het by her manager Victor 
Thrane, that will cause her to remain in this country until 
next May. In coming here this season she gave up con 
certs already booked in Europe, but there was such a de 
mand for her throughout tl country that her return to 
Europe in January. as originally arranged, seemed inex 


pedient 
The instrument that Miss Ruegger plays is a Gaglano 


made early in 1700. This ‘cello she has played tor the past 
year, having purchased it in London more than a year ago 
paying for it about $3,500. She is most enthusiastic when 
speaking of it, says it “is a beautiful instrument,” and in 
fact whenever speaking of her work she at once shows 
that it is the great absorbing interest of her lif 


The Aeolian in the Far West. 
A private recital was given by the Aeolian Music Com 
pany, of Portland, Ore., to Prof. W. H. Boyer, his pupils 
and a few friends on September 21 The f wing excel 
lent and varied program was a source oi great enjoyment 


those present 


Fantaisie, I li La r Liszt 
P i 
Vocal s A Drean Sartlett 
Mr. H 
Le Rouet d'Or ule, Poeme Syr nique Saint-Saens 
Ae Orchestrelle 
Ah Fors’ e I from Tr ta Verdi 
M M Dear rt 
Ballade Bart'eit 
Hexentanz (Witches’ Dance) MacDowell 
idie er Walze p. 64 (( n Rosenthal 
e Pia 
Vocal s Be se I Love ¥ S Hawley 
Mr. I . 
Intermez Ca eria Rus Mascagni 
Sanctus, St. Ce 1 Ma Gounod 
an A r Overture Wagner 
Nex Orc 
Zangwill’s play The Children of the Ghetto,” is an 
nounced for next Monday evening at the Herald Square 
__ Theatre 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





131 East I7th St New Yor. | OES CAR SAENGER, 


MARTEAU 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, ‘ ontralto; Elizabeth D 
Leonard, Contralio; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; E. Léon Rains, Basso: Joseph S 
Baern-tein, Basso, and other prominent singers now 


before the public 
STUDIO: 


i= East 64th Street, New York. 


WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER 18. 





FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


(Simplex and Kindergarten). 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletcher and indorsed by Dr. Hugo 
Riemann, | eipsic; Franklin Taylor, William “ummings, Director 
of the Guildhall School ot Music, London ; Macdonald Smith, Lo don; 
Ferdinand Dewey, Philip Sousa, Mme. Hopekirk, Signor Rotoli, 

ohn Orth, jarediow de Zielinski, Thomas Tapper, M. Anagnos, 
Yirector of the Perkins Institute, and many other prom nent 
musicians and educators in Ameri a and Europe, 

The aimof the method ts to eliminate the drudgery of music study 
and to give a fundamental, systematic and logical musical education 
wn @ natural and pleasurable way. in one year and a nalf Miss 
Fletcher has instructed 170 teachers, and the demand for the method 
ts greatly increasing. A\\ the materials required in teaching are 
patented and can be obtained only by taking the course of siudy 
with Miss Fletcher. For particulars respecting normal classes or 
children's classes apply 


Miss EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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| N the latest Bibelot may be found Walter Pater’s 

essay on “Aésthetic Poetry” and one on Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. The first is out of print. Pater 
writes Chopin-like prose. 


a. T Tuesday will be the fiftieth anniversary of 

Chopin’s death. It will be celebrated in Lon- 
don by recitals and concerts, and in this city fitly 
enough by Vladimir de Pachmann in a Chopin pro- 
gram. 


S OME of the most prominent foreign concert 

artists will visit this country this year, and, 
with a number of our own artists, will appear in the 
Sunday night concerts to be given in New York 
this season. 





OW we know why Victoria of England deco- 
rates singers and musicians who appear in her 
imperial presence. Her piano—according to the 
cables last Sunday—has not been in tune for years. 
And it is an old one. Here is a chance for an enter- 
prising piano manufacturer. 


CARD informs us that the well-known critic, 
Mr. E. Irenzus Stevenson, will—'‘for reasons 
of a family and personal nature’—in future be 
known as Prime-Stevenson. Mr. Prime-Stevenson 
has been abroad all summer in England and on the 
Continent. He will lecture this season, and will 
criticise music in his own brilliant and thorough 
style for Harper’s Weekly and the Independent. 


RAU is to have a Philadelphia annex. Has that 

city wearied of the Ellis-Damrosch régime? 
Anyhow, we would like to know why that combina- 
tion dissolved into thin air. Perhaps Grau can tell. 
The Philadelphia season begins January 7, and will 
continue every Tuesday and Thursday evening. 
Edouard, Jean’s bass brother, says there is no truth 
in the stories about Jean’s jealousy of Alvarez. 
Jean may come here next spring—aha! we thought 


so! 


MR. PIERRE ANDRE, g Place des Ternes, 
Paris, writes to the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald, asking for communication with Emil 
Diirer. Sometimes it is exceedingly difficult to find 
Emil Diirer, and again he becomes so ubiquitous 
that he can be found anywhere at any time. The 
present is one of his periods of eclipse, and yet we 
would not be surprised if Mr. Pierre Andre could 
find Direr by writing to Mr. Sonzogno, care of the 
Secolo, at Milan. If Mr. Sonzogno does not know 
where Mr. Diirer is it is not Mr. Sonzogno’s fault. 
Leoncavallo himself would also be able to tell what 
Mr. Diirer’s present address is, and if Leoncavallo 
cannot be found at Pallanza, Lago Maggiore, Italy, 
a postal card addressed to Bologna, Italy, will reach 
him or be forwarded to him. He will reply if he 
feels likesit. Mr. Diirer may wish to know what 
Mr. Andre wants of him. Such a wish would, under 
certain conditions, be eminently desirable. 
HERE is no reason to accuse Mr. Maurice 
Grau of any design in the Jean de Reszké 
system of announcing annually that the tenor will 
not come to this country when, in fact, all prepara- 
tions for his singing here have been made. The 
daily papers who are involving Mr. Grau in this 
are doing him an injustice, for Mr. Grau is as much 
a victim of the control of the operatic game by 
superannuated singers as the public is. Mr. Grau, 
personally, is a gentleman whose conduct is above 
any of the little manceuvres and tricks of those who 
love to play upon the foibles of our unsuspecting and 
generous American nature, which no one appreci- 
ates more than does Mr Grau. In the interviews 


with Edouard de Reszké, published in the Sunday 
papers, the tenor’s brother, a candid and good soul, 
admits that the tenor may come. Why should he 
not come? He cannot secure any engagements on 
the Continent, and there is no demand whatever to 
hear him except here, where we are always desirous 
to hear old singers, simply because we like their 
personality, to which we become attached. But that 
is neither opera nor music. But as to Mr. Grau, he 
cannot be made the sacrifice of the stupid plan, for, 
as we have already said, he is a victim of it. Neither 
is he the final sole arbiter; there are others who are 
equally responsible for the operatic management. 
It must always be remembered that as a man, and 
one who has much to contend with, Maurice Grau 
deserves sympathy on many operatic occasions, 


ee 


HIS was in the Evening Post: 

“Lilli Lehmann has addressed a letter to the 
Berliner Tageblatt, in which she laments the death, 
at the age of only thirty-nine years, of Rudolf Berg- 
ner, one of the most ardent champions of animals. 
Lilli Lehmann closes her letter with these words: 
‘A person who is kind to animals will never harm a 
human being. If parents bore this in mind, fewer 
children would grow up to be murderers or other 
criminals. If Governments realized the importance 
of that maxim, kindness to animals would soon be 
taught in all schools throughout the world.’ ” 

Is it kind to animals for broken-down singers to 


appear in public? 


LESCHETIZKY’S GENEROSITY. 


ARK HAMBOURG studied with Leschetizky 

in Vienna. As is customary with this cele- 
brated pedagogue, the fee for the lesson was placed 
in a receptacle on the mantel in the music room. 
When the lad had finished his studies he was pre- 
sented with a purse containing all the money paid 
him during the three years’ tuition. 

“Take this,” “for you will need 
it in your career.” 
print just because Leschetizky and Leschetizky-ism 
has been criticised in the columns of THe Musica 
Courter. There is a Liszt-like touch to the tale, 
and, whatever else Leschetizky’s enemies say of 
him, his generous nature cannot be impugned. 


said the master, 
This story we vouch for and 


PROG RAMS. 


URING the concert season complaints are al- 
ways made about the composition of the pro- 
grams. Usually these complaints are quite justified. 
Program writing is, like advertisement writing, a 
special branch of art. They both address them- 
selves to the public and seek to entrap public atten- 
tion, and many programs answer the purpose of the 
concert giver just as well as Wanamaker’s “ads.” 
answer his. The latter do not satisfy a high literary 
taste, and the former very often do not satisfy the 
judgment of the musician. 

At length the patient Germans are beginning to 
demand a reform. The program maker is requested 
to pay more attention to art than to the many 
headed public. In a symphony concert a symphonic 
work is usually placed at the beginning or the end. 
This, of course, is done to catch the public. But 
either position has great drawbacks, and does in- 
justice to the work. In one case, the patrons inter- 
rupt by coming in too late, and in the other, by 
leaving too soon. Even if the rule is enforced that 
no one must enter or depart, except in the intervals 
between the movements, still this does not mend 
matters for the musical visitor, as it tends to destroy 
his appreciation of the connection between the parts 
of the work, and renders almost impossible the per- 
formance of pieces of several movements. The 
pauses between the movements of a symphony do 
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not in any way correspond to the intervals between 
the acts of a drama. 

The auditor of a tragedy can retain the thread of 
the plot, even if he does go out between the acts to 
see a man or have a smoke; the dramatic work is a 
definite one, told in precise words and actions; the 
musical work and its effect depend on the emotion 
and feeling, the state of feeling produced, and hence 
anything that disturbs this state ought to be avoided, 
such as applause during the continuance of a sym- 
phonic piece. A rule to this effect is generally 
printed conspicuously on good programs, but even 
if enforced does not obviate the first named disturb- 
ing influence. Why not then place the symphony 
in the middle and let it be followed and preceded by 
shorter pieces? 

Take the average concert program. It begins, let 
us say, with a Bach fugue and ends with Liszt and 
intercalates sundry pieces between them. Often the 
program maker arranges these lesser gods in chro- 
nological order, and thus seems to make the ridicu- 
lous attempt to trace the development of music for 
170 years in the space of two hours by performing 
what are really fragments of a composer’s produc- 
tion. More often the program maker starts out 
with Beethoven, flings in Chopin, Brahms, Scarlat- 
ti, Schumann, Mozart and winds up with a para- 
phrase of Wagner. A nice journey in zigzag there 
and back: no attempt at artistic grouping; no indi- 
cation of difference of style; a mere hotchpotch! If 
a concert is to be anything else than a pastime or an 
opportunity to worship more or less, if it is to teach 
and instruct, it must be constructed on other lines. 





THE NEVERS SYNDICATE. 
MONG this year’s visitors to the United States 
there will be a well-known English journalist, 
Mr. M. de Nevers, who comes out partly on a 
special mission, and also to keep company with his 
old school fellow, Edouard de Reszké. 

A Russian by birth, though of French origin, his 
ancestors having settled in Russia over 300 years 
ago, Mr. de Nevers is quite an acclimatized English- 
man; more so, he maintains, than the natives of that 
land, for, while these are Englishmen by accident 
of birth, he is one from choice. 

He is one of the few foreigners whose position on 
the English press is of real importance, his knowl- 
edge of most of the Eurcpean languages and his 
university education standing him in good stead in 
dealing with social and political problems; while a 
very complete musical training gives authority to 
his opinions in matters connected with music. 

M. de Nevers’ journalistic record comprises the 
positions of music critic on the old Saturday Re- 
wiew and the /ilustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News ; special correspondent for the Pal/ Mall and the 
St. James’ Gazette, the two last of which he holds 
still. He is moreover on the staff of the Gaulois and 
Revue des Revues of Paris. 

As a creative musician he boasts some forty songs, 
published in London, Paris and Berlin. He is at 
present engaged in writing an opera on the subject 
of the execution of the Duc d’Enghein. 

M. de Nevers has a wide range of acquaintances 
among artists, journalists, littérateurs, and can show 
with pardonable pride affectionate letters from such 
men as Verdi, Boito, Zola, Sonzogno, Gaillard, &c. 

Both the De Reszkés are his school chums, and 
when he studied music in Milan he had for col- 
leagues Mascagni and Puccini. 

But M. Maxime de Nevers has other than jour- 
nalistic aims in his proposed American tour. His 
old friend M. Jean de Reszké, a man to whom work 
is a pleasure, does not intend to cease activity in the 
world of music because the time has come in Amer- 
ica, as it long since had on the continent of Europe, 
when the resources of his vocal organ fail to gratify 
the demands of a musical community. M. de 
Reszké is desirous to become the intendant of the 


opera in London, and to see to it that his genius for 
organization replaces the rather unsatisfactory man- 
agement of Lady de Grey and Mr. Higgins at Co- 
vent Garden. M. Jean sees artistic possibilities 
which are not within the line of vision of his Eng 
lish friends, who are not gifted with the inspiration 
of zsthetic souls, and for the benefit of music in 
general and the English, and subsequently the 
American, people in particular, M. Jean would, if 
properly approached, accept the control of Covent 
Garden and place Mr. Grau as manager at the same 
salary he now receives from Lady de Grey and Mr 
Higgins. 

Mr. M. de Nevers is therefore to investigate the 
condition in America, which can subsequently be 
made to submit to a practical solution of the un- 
satisfactory Covent Garden problem, by means of a 
syndicate organized here for the purpose of dis- 
posing of the financial aspect of the case; for it 
would be through Americans that M. Jean de 
Reszké would find his aspirations gratified, just as 
they have during the past ten years gratified them 
when the whole of continental Europe refused to 
pay him any kind of decent salary for singing 

With M. Jean de Reszké as artistic head of Co 
vent Garden, chief of a singing school in Paris for 
the development of American voices (at 50 francs a 
lesson each), and with a future opportunity open 
again to gratify his friends in America by also be 
coming artistic director or consulting manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House of New York, an 
artistic career could be rounded off with such polish 
as conforms with the most advanced views of the 
proper equilibrium or adjustment that is desirable 
betwen finance and music 

And why not? Why should a man like M. Jean 
de Reszké not continue in active life because a voice 
that has fully done its duty must seek its necessary 
permanent rest? With his experiences, his ideas on 
operatic propriety, his conscientiousness and per 
emptory desire not to have a work performed with 
out proper rehearsing, his theories of justice toward 
aspiring candidates for musical honors, his self- 
sacrifice in the cause of art and his devotion to 
America—why should he not seek and find oppor- 
tunity to apply himself to the work embraced in 
such an ambition? M. de Nevers might find some 
obstacles in his path in the immediate future, but 
as time passes he will no doubt be able to secure 
the adhesion of numberless admirers of M. Jean de 
Reszké who would enjoy, even with the possible 
loss of dividends and capital, the spectacle of thor- 
ough artistic performances at Covent Garden, and 
certainly the London people would be pleased be- 
yond peradventure if they could possibly see a 
chance ahead of decent operatic performances 

M. de Reszké, as well as M. de Nevers and all 
other M.’s and de’s and Ladies de Greys or Lords 
de Green or de Blue, knows that of all the most ca- 
cophonous choruses outside of that at the Metropoli- 
tan here, that of Covent Garden appropriates the 
bakery, while the orchestra is an aggregation of in- 
competent players chiefly, who are even worse than 
our rarely rehearsed body is here. M. de Reszké 
knows that opera requires chorus and orchestra, or 
at least semblances of these, and he would see to it 
that the two chief ingredients are supplied. That 
would surely become a leading act of the tenor 
manager. At present at both Covent Garden and 
the Metropolitan there is no attention paid to these 
two departments, and we have, what the Continental 
manager absolutely refuses to believe, orchestras 
with substitute privileges, and no rehearsals, and 
choruses of polyglot performance, in which the sing- 
ers sing in any language that goes best at the time 
Under M. de Reszké these two farces would be 
shelved at both London and New York opera 
houses, and, some regard being given to the ordi 
nary amenities of operatic decency, we should in 
America and in England begin, at least, to get an 


opportunity to learn what opera really signifies. 
These few reasons alone suffice for anyone hay- 


ing the good of music in view to hope that the mis- 
sion of M. de Nevers in America may prove suc 
cessful, and that his syndicate will assume tangible 
form. No doubt he will secure the assistance of M 
de Grau (recently decorated in Paris), and the three 
M’s co-operating might, and we hope will, bring 
about such reformation in the London and Amer 
ican operatic system as to give the people perform- 
ances that can be accepted in good faith as evidences 
of a desire to further art. Neither M. de Reszké, 
M. de Nevers or M. de Grau are after money 
Money making is a purely American characteristic 
and a practical exposition of the latent sordidness of 
the American human organism. Our friends from 
Europe are devotees of Art and Art only. They 
wish to elevate us and pull us out of the quagmire 
of commercialism—to elevate us to the accepted 
standards of European elegance which, while it does 
not disdain to take twice and ten times as much in 
\merica as would be paid for it in Europe, does so 
with great reluctance, as some people think It 
would break M. de Reszké’s heart to get a bigger 
offer from M. de Grau for ten or twenty perform 
ances in January or February next than he ever re 
ceived before for a similar number here, but not- 
withstanding a dilapidated pectoral member, .M. de 
Reszké would accept, for the sake of advancing Art 
in America, and M. de Reszké would be doing the 
proper thing. It is the spirit which we admire 

We hope M. de Nevers, in conjunction with M 
de Grau, will succeed in opéning a path for the 
rehabilitation of the two operas in London and New 
York; it would be a step in the direction of destroy- 
ing the star system—which must be killed if we ever 
expect to have artistic opera performance. Mr 
Higgins and Lady de Grey are willing to abdicate 
in London because they also despise American com- 
mercialism, and, being devoted to art purely, they 
will welcome any diversion that will bring about a 


consummation so devoutly to be wished 


OSTEND AND TEXAS. 


HE interdependence of people and events on 
this globe prevents any of us from being in- 


I] lled to rely upon our 


dependent We are all compellee 
associations with affairs that impinge upon the 
whole human fabric and affect it more or less in 
parts or on the whole, and those who ignore this 
condition must, of necessity, suffer or will suffer. 
Even if an action be right in itself it does not follow 
that there is a justification for it, particularly if it 
offends the obligations we owe to our associations, 
which, in other words, signify humanity lo abuse 
those privileges which humanity enables us to enjoy 
must. bring about a reaction that will submerge us. 
History so frequently illustrates this that no par- 
ticular examples are necessary to prove the truth 
of the maxim 

There are certain artists in music who defy these 
propositions and who expect to flourish on the 
ground that their talents are sufficiently commen- 
surate to outweigh their offenses against society. 
This is the usual, so called, artistic apology or the 
apology of the so-called artist It has brought 
about the general opinion that the moral sense is 
not co-equal with the artistic and that there exists 
an antagonism between the two, the one refusing 
to flourish with the other Chis is the basis of the 
apology, but, of course, it is an assumption created 
to bolster up a very poor case. There is only one 
truth and that is the truth, and this truth obliges us 
to deny that the rumors regarding a certain musical 
artist are based upon definite investigation 

Of cours , some of the events in the life of Melba 
have justified the acceptance of any rumor regard 
ing her conduct as substantially true, but we must 
not forget that when a woman reaches the position 
and the age of Melba her actions are frequently ex 
aggerated by rumor, and much is attributed to her 
that is far from the facts. So it must also be said 
that doubts should control us before believing that 
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she recently stated that the first man she ever truly 
loved is Haddon Chambers, the dramatist, whose 
run of the “Tyranny of Tears” in London has made 
him more popular than ever. Melba and Chambers 
have been in Ostend for a time, but why should 
Chambers not be in Ostend when Melba is there 
and why should Melba not remain in Ostend when 
Chambers is there? And the same rule applies to 
the Hotels Ritz, Paris, and the Cecil, London. 

The particular maxims which we refer to in the 
beginning of these remarks are not original; they 
are accepted rules of the world, but they must not be 
tested by a sense of prudery. We want always to 
give them a liberal interpretation. The narrow- 
minded, Sunday school view of morality has done 
more to injure the true human moral tone than 
many offenses against morality. It is therefore not 
in the spirit of philistinism that cases like those of 
Melba should be discussed, and to her the benefit of 
a liberal application is due as much as to Lola Mon- 
tez or Maintenon or Pompadour or even Aspasia. 

The situation really affects others much more 
than it does Melba. There is, for instance, her hus- 
band, Charles Armstrong, who, with their son, 
“Jack,” is living on a ranch at Runge, Texas. If 
Melba were divorced these would not suffer to the 
extent they now do and will continue to until a 
divorce has been secured. What the difficulties are 
in the path of the divorce is not known, but in jus- 
tice to a number of people who could be rehabili- 
tated, and who certainly, not being offenders, should 
be restored socially, a definite separation tunder 
divorce should quickly be obtained, which would 
also give to Melba greater freedom, which she evi- 
dently is craving for. Those rules and regulations 
which society has established can readily be fol- 
lowed, and if Melba were free she could follow her 
particular tastes without fear of injuring those who 
might now innocently suffer through her and whose 
feelings are certainly considered by her seriously. 
The care and the discretion that at present con- 
stantly characterize her conduct are evidences of the 
delicate consideration she entertains for the world, 
her friends and her family, and, as this is so well 
known, it would be idle to give credit to the rumors 
afloat about her. She has as much right to be in 
Ostend as her husband has to be on a ranch in 
Texas, and if, through certain circumstances, the 
two people are prevented from communicating with 
each other, it does not follow that Melba should 
isolate herself from the following of dramatists, vio- 
linists, managers, conductors or even princes. She 
is a public woman and as such must remain before 
the public, or is compelled to remain before the 
public, and isolation is impossible for her, even if 
it were necessary to save her child. Such is music 
and some of the careers in it. 


IS THE WAGNER INCIDENT 
ETERNAL? 
TS not the Wagner incident closed? It is indeed 


! “L’ Affaire Musicale,” to estimate space, paper, 
pen, ink and acrimony that has been, still is being, 
expended upon it. In 1876 Wagner had reached 
the half-way house on his tramp up the mountain 
of fame. In 1882 “Parsifal” put him on its pinnacle. 
Rowbotham, of London, spoke once with misplaced 
feeling of the bursting of the Wagner Bubble. Yes; 
it has burst and continues to burst so beautifully 
that a grateful world can ill spare the spectacle of its 
contumacious iridescence, its extravagant beauty, 
its miracles of scent, shape and hue, and its pro- 
digious size. Wagner blew better than he knew. 
Gorgeous as was his égo-mania, he was not half 


vain enough. The Wagner Bubble is the most ex- 


traordinary fact in an extraordinary century. 
Symphoniste manqué, Richard Wagner, finding a 
mold for his virulent gifts, his tropical talents, 
fought, despaired, prayed and cursed until he had 
overspread the map of music. 


To-day, like some 


horrid portent in the sky, some hairy, menacing 
comet, he sprawls over the firmament, obscuring 
stars of the first magnitude, the glare of his genius 
threatening the very sun of music—Beethoven. We 
know that Wagner’s humility regarding Beethoven 
was feigned. Secretly at first he joyed over the 
notion that he, too, could cover the big canvas, and 
almost openly later in life did he insult the Master 
of Masters with his book explaining the Ninth Sym- 
phony. It was a case of making a man fit a theory, 
so poor Beethoven was throttled, and as a mighty 
square peg was jostled into the round hole of a 
wrong-headed theory. 

And now, after having compared Wagner to a 
bubble, a comet, a map-swallower and several other 
jumbled images, let us recall a story by Mr. Henry 
James, called “The Next Time.” The hero of the 
tale is a genius who tries to write down to his public, 
a very philistine public. Every masterpiece finished, 
he is delighted with its mediocrity, and his friends 
despair. Before his death his work becomes act- 
ually glorious, the poor fellow all the while rejoicing 
at its zsthetic deficiencies and consequent chances 
of success in the matket. The nartative is deli- 
cately ironical and sadly humorous. 

Richard Wagner is the reverse of the James hero. 
After the Italian salad of his “Lohengtin” days he 
started on a race with the world, defying it to catch 
up, to understand him. “Das Rheingold” to “Par- 
sifal” is an inclined plane; the air grows rater and 
more difficult to breathe. None but thinkers and 
musicians may dare the ascent, said Richard, and 
for a quarter of a century the Wagnerite, the Wag- 
ner expounder, crowded the path to the Bayreuth 
Parnassus and built on either side formidable 
hedges of quickset and barbed wire, not forgetting 
to encumber the centre of the road with rocks, fallen 
trees and quagmire. A few bold spirits like Childe 
Roland to this Dark Tower came, only to be con- 
fronted with the enigmatical figure of Wagner, the 
Metaphysician; Wagner the Musician was nowhere 
to be seen. Is it odd then that the public, on finding 
a route for itself, was pleasantly terrified at behold- 
ing the real Wagner? Instead of being the forbid- 
ding fellow of the Wagnerites, a monster of intel- 
lectual mien and almost blasphemous accomplish- 
ments, he turns out to be our old genial friend the 
composer, the typical musician, whose forefront, 
plastered as it is by Schopenhauerism, wears the 
kindly, vague smile of the German music maker. 
Worst of all, Wagner’s music is popular. The 
harder he tried to write music for the few the 
greedier became the million for it. “Die Walktre” 
is actually become banal. Butcher boys whistle the 
“Spring Song,” while the “Valkyrie” theme is de- 
based into a night call for recreant lads and lassies. 

The refusal of the world to be imposed upon by 
the hieratic attitude of Wagner has almost discon- 
certed Cosima, Queen of Bayreuth. Wagner is no 
longer a demigod. His love affairs are beginning 
to be viewed as unspeakably dreary, even vulgar, 
while cruel men like Oskar Panizza say unspeakable 
things of Ludwig II. and the deification of male 
continence in “Parsifal.” Wagner’s vegetarianism, 
anti-vivisection craze, hatred of women—in “Par- 
sifal” ; his anarchistic vagaries—he was a limp part- 
ner of Bakounin—his mad metaphysical nonsense 
and his still more insane attempt to synthesize the 
arts, all these and more, are now recognized as evi- 
dences of a badly balanced brain and as deterrents 
rather than aids to the production of healthy art 
works. Nordau talked in this strain, but Nordau 
is no Newman, and Mr. Ernest Newman is the 
sanest, most brilliant and capable critic of Wagner 
in London, with the exception of Mr. John F. Run- 
ciman, of the Saturday Review. 

The latest to tread in the footsteps of Nietszche, 
Newman and Runciman is that clever Boston wo- 
man Mrs. Pearl Craigie, who masquerades under 
the pen name of John Oliver Hobbes. “Mr. 
Hobbes” has written for the London Times of Sep- 
tember 4 some notes on the last cycle at Bayreuth. 








In them she shows herself to be a careful reader of 
THe Musicat Courter. She marshals our old 
arguments in eloquent array against the artificial 
mating of music and drama, and makes one point 
that we made years ago: “It may be,” she writes, 
“that Wagner was an unconscious though mordant 
satirist.” Passing the parado»:—satire is usually 
self-conscious—is not Wagner a satirist, a lineal 
descendant of the Aristophanic school? We made 
this claim for him when his C major Symphony was 
produced by the late Anton Seidl. It, in its juggling 
of old forms, is a satire, a terribly conscious one, 
on the Beethoven, the Mozart, even the Haydn sym- 
phonies. “There,” in effect says Wagner—‘there ° 
is your regulation symphonic form. I, too, am its 
master, as was Beethoven et al. Now for newer ter- 
ritories!” 

Yet was Wagner all his life long a symphoniste 
He saw the Pronzised Land, as did Moses, 
On its confines he set up his 


manque. 
yet never entered it. 
theatre, and it enacted the hybrid spectacle of two 
arts unwillingly consorted, a tinion which has 
proved sterile. 

Has Wagner then not accomplished anything? 
Yes, replies “Mr. Hobbes”: 

“As a composer, even if he has mastered the tech- 
nic of Bach and covered more ground than Bee- 
thoven, Wagner has never caught the spirituality of 
the one not approached the heights of the other. 
When he might have soared he relied upon the scene 
painter and imitation clouds on gauze. But where 
he is supreme among the greatest is in his represent- 
ation of nature. Wagner alone has seized the 
music of the earth. No one else has caught and en- 
chained forever the mysteries of life ‘outdoors’— 
the sound of wind in the trees, the fall of night on 
black mountains, fiercest gales, and the melancholy 
of sunset, the spell of a spring morning, the break 
of day, the madness of the storm, the flow of the 
river, the singing of rushes in a pool, the rage and 
hunger of the sea, and the wrath of the tempest. 
For these physical forces he shows an unerting and 
serene sympathy; no “personal equation” disturbed 
his genius in this regard, or drove him, out of sheer 
hostility to human nature, as he found it, to utter 
the word too much. It is the cruel reproof of time 
and destiny that a man of Wagner’s genius should 
come to be regarded as the pessimistic sensualist 
who twangs the old song of self-indulgence in a 
louder and, therefore, newer way. He was a great 
man, but the greatest man is not so great as man- 
kind. His art was too personal, nervous, over- 
charged; and the vast crowd who are ever waiting 
in the market place to dance to any piping—no 
matter how inferior—on the sensual strings, go to 
him, not for his incomparable gifts, but because he 
seems a sensation monger with a hurdy-gurdy.” 

Wagner, as a poet simple, has been laughed out 
of court and his librettos called just what they are 
—a clumsy comminglement of melodrama and met- 
aphysics. The trail of the man has been followed, 
his growth indicated and the falsity of his views re- 
garding painting, poetry and absolute music, un- 
blushingly set down by Mr. Newman. 

“Die Meistersinger” receives lovely tribute, as 
does “Tristan and Isolde,” but scant 
shown the poems qua poetry. Mr. Newman bursts 
the Wagner Bubble, and what remains? Beautiful 
music, great music, divine music, music that mad- 
dens, that buffets one’s nerves into submission—the 
very music that makes Masochists of its listeners. 
Strange seducer, powerful hypnotizer, Wagner is 
not to be denied. When he cannot subdue one’s 
imagination he trammels the senses. Wagner the 
Musician—not Wagner the Philosopher, we must 
exalt. 

It had to come. 
dual creation of words and music, the real Richard 
Wagner was bound to emerge naked and trium- 
phant from the obscurity, the awful verbiage and 
bondage of his commentators, and among the dark- 
est and most sinister is to be ranked the name of 


courtesy is 


Despite his abnormalities, his 
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confusion, he seems bigger and better. Not, how- 
ever, in the moral or mental, but in the musical 
sense. Despite his crazy quilt art, despite his in- 
feriority to Bach and Beethoven, Wagner went the 
right way, the way appointed for him by his Norns. 
If he had avoided the path of fatuity, of grievous 
sinning against taste and convention and sanity 
even, we should not have the real Richard. He is 
still blowing bubbles, stupendously sweet bubbles 
of tone for us, and he is the most popular composer 
since Rossini. He cannot help it. Statistics prove 
it, and some day it may prove his undoing. Read 
Ernest Newman’s study and wonder at the fillip of 
fate given Wagner the Thinker. He is voice, noth- 
ing more. Further critical warfare would be futile, 
for the battle has been fought, has been won. The 
Wagner incident is closed. 


An Electric Orchestra. 


lo the Editor of the Herald: 
ET me present to you a new invention made by a priest, 
Don Antonio Pagani. It is an electric orchestra. I 
hope it will be interesting to your readers to know it. 

With the new invention, one person is able to play a com 
plete orchestra very easily. 

From the tops of the keys of a keyboard starts a skein 
of electric wires, which arrive to another apparatus, where 
are placed several instruments of music, which all play 
by the means of electro-magnets, giving the movements of 
the instruments’ bows, and producing the same movement 
ample or shaking, as wished. Many other electro-magnets 
give action to substitute the work of fingers as keyboards 
on the strings of the instruments. 

The maestro Signor Alfredo Donizetti, who has tried to 
play the new electric orchestra, gave his judgment as fol 
lows, in a letter he wrote to a friend of his 

“The electric orchestra invented by the priest Don An- 
tonio Pagani is one of the most singular and witty novel 
ties of the moment. Any pianist may easily give action by 
himself to the complex mechanism, communicating, accord 
ing to the gravity or acuteness of the sound, with a violin, 
viol or violoncello. 

“To Don Antonio Pagani, to whom we owe the first ap 
plication of electricity to musical instruments, I am very 
glad to present my best wishes for the triumph of his won 
derful and splendid invention.” 

Don Antonio Pagani is the priest at the Church of Ma 
donna del Soccorso, over Lenno, on the Lake of Como. 

He has put his electric orchestra in a special room close 
to the Voltean Exhibition, in Como. He wishes to sell his 
invention A. MIANO 
Azzano, September 19, 1899. 


HE above appeared in the Paris edition of the 

New York Herald, and is reprinted, but with 

out any wish to indorse the rather far-reaching 
proposition embraced in the described machine. 


Romualdo Sapio. 


Romualdo Sapio has returned to New York from Eu 
rope, where his vacation was passed, and resumed his 
place at the head of the vocal department of the National 
Conservatory of Music. He has also begun to give private 
lessons at his new studio, No. 128 West Fifty-ninth street, 
and is already busy with old and new pupils. Judging from 
his achievements, he will accomplish good results this 
season 


Miss Clara Farrington, a pupil of CésarThomson, who 
recently returned from Europe and is to be heard in con- 
certs this season under Charles L. Young’s direction, made 
her American début as an artist recently at her home, 
Perth Amboy. The Elizabeth Journal, speaking of her ap- 
pearance there, said: ‘““New Jersey has contributed many 
stars to the musical galaxy, and last week one of her fair 
young daughters, a violinist, stepped forth in the stellar 
firmament. That she chose her home as the location for 
her first public appearance lent a charm and atmosphere 
to the event that differentiated it from an appearance be- 
fore a coldly critical metropolitan audience, and doubtless 
enabled the young débutante to make a much more re- 
poseful and artistic entrée into the musical world.” 


Chas. L. Young, manager of Mme. Rosa Linde, the con- 
tralto, announces that she has just received a flatter- 
ing offer to sing in Italy at the conclusion of her engage- 
ments in this country. Madame Linde will accept for 
early in the spring. She is of German ancestry, but she 
sings Italian and French like a native of those countries. 





DIVERS. 


R' IBERT SCHUMANN, it is related, shook his 


head wearily when his early work was men- 


tioned. “Dreary stuff,” said the composer, whose 


critical sense did not fail him in even so personal a 
question. What Chopin thought of his youthful 
music may be discovered in his scanty correspond- 
ence. To suppose that the young Chopin sprang 
into the arena a fully equipped warrior is one of 
those nonsensical notions that could only gain cur- 
rency among persons unfamiliar with the law of mu- 
sical evolution. Chopin’s musical ancestry is easily 
traced, and I know of no more delightful task than 
the examination of his early works as a basis of 
comparison to the mature music of his second pe- 
riod. The germs are all there; in op. 1 and up to 
opus 22 virtuosity for virtuosity’s sake is very evi- 
dent. Liszt has said that in every young artist there 
is the virtuoso fever, and Chopin being a pianist 
did not escape the fevers of the footlights. He was 
composing, too, at a time when piano music was well 
nigh strangled by excess of ornament, when acrobats 
were kings and the Bach Fugue and Beethoven 
Sonata lurked neglected and dusty in the memories 
of the few. Little wonder, then, we find this indi- 
vidual, youthful Pole, not timidly treading in the 
path of popular composition, but bravely carrying 
his banner, spangled, glittering and fanciful, out- 
stripping at their own game all the virtuosi of Eu- 
rope. His originality in this bejeweled work caused 
Hummel to admire and Kalkbrenner to wonder. The 
supple fingers of the young man from Warsaw made 
quick work of existing technical difficulties. He 
needs must invent some of his own. He did so, and 
when Schumann saw the pages of op. 2 he uttered 
his historical cry : “ Hats off, gentlemen! A genius!” 
To-day we wonder somewhat at his enthusiasm. It 
is the old story—a generation seeks to know, a gen- 
eration comprehends and enjoys, and a generation 
discards. 

Op. 1, a Rondo in C minor, dedicated to Mad- 
ame de Linde, saw the light in 1825, but it was pre- 
ceded by two polonaises, a set of variations, and two 
mazurkas in G and B flat major. Schumann de- 
clared that Chopin’s first published work was his 
tenth, and that between op. 1 and 2 there lay two 
years and twénty works. Be this as it may, one can- 
not help liking the C minor Rondo. In the A flat 
section I detect traces of his F minor Concerto. 
rhere is lightness, joy in creation, which contrast 
with the heavy, dour quality of the C minor Sonata, 
op. 4. Loosely constructed, in a formal sense, and 
too exuberant for his strict confines, this op. 1 is 
remarkable, much more remarkable, than Schu- 
mann’s Abegg variations. 

The “Rondo a la Mazur,” in F, is a further ad- 
vance. It is dedicated to Comtesse Moriolles, and 
was published in 1827 (?). Schumann reviewed it 
in 1836. It is sprightly, Polish in feeling and rhyth- 
mic life, and a glance at any of its pages gives us the 
familiar Chopin impression—florid passage work, 
chords in extensions and chromatic progressions. 


The Concert Rondo, op. 14, in F, called “Krako- 


wiak,” is built on a national dance in two-four time, 
which originated in Cracovia. It is, to quote Niecks, 
a modified polonaise, danced by the peasants with 
lusty abandon. Its accentual life is usually mani- 
fésted on an unaccented part of the bar, especially 


at the end of a section or phrase. Chopin’s very 
Slavic version is spirited, but the virtuoso predom- 
inates. ‘here is lushness in ornamentation, and a 
bold, merry spirit informs every bar.. The orchestral 
accompaniment is thin. It is dedicated to the Prin- 
cesse Czartorys ka, and was published June, 1834. 
[he Rondo, op. 16, with an Introduction, is in great 
favor at the conservatories. It is neat rather than 
poetical, although the introduction has dramatic 
touches. If I mistake not it is to this brilliant piece, 
with its affinities to Weber’s Rondo, that Richard 
Burmeister has supplied an orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

The remaining Rondo, posthumously published 
and composed in 1828, as op. 73, was originally in- 
tended, so Chopin writes in 1828, for one piano. It 
is full of fire, but the ornamentation runs mad, and 
no traces of the poetical Chopin are present. He is 
preoccupied with the brilliant surfaces of the life 
about him. His youthful expansiveness finds a fair 
field in these variations, rondos and fantasias. 

I have already remarked that Schumann’s en- 
thusiasm over the variations on “La Ci darem la 
mano” seems a little overdone to us. Chopin had 
not much gift for variation in the sense that we now 
understand variation. Beethoven, Schumann and 
Brahms—lI include Mendelssohn's “Serious Varia- 
tions’”—are masters of a form that is by no means 


structurally simple or a reversion to mere spielerei, 
as Mr. Finck fancies. Chopin plays with his themes 
prettily, but it is all surface display, all heat light- 
ning. He never smites, as does Brahms with his 
Thor hammer, the subject full in the middle, cleav- 
ing it to its core. Chopin is slightly effeminate in 
his variations, and they are true specimens of spiel- 
erei, despite the cleverness of design in the arab- 
esques, their brilliancy and euphony. Op. 2 has 
its dazzling moments, but its musical worth is in- 
ferior. It is written to split the ears of the ground- 
lings, or rather to astonish and confuse them, for the 
Chopin dynamics in the early music are never very 
rude. The indisputable superiority to Herz and the 
rest of the shallow-pated variationists caused Schu- 
mann’s passionate admiration. It has, however, 
given us an interesting page of music criticism. 
Rellstab, grumpy old fellow, was nearly right when 
he wrote of these variations that “the composer 
runs down the theme with roulades, and throttles 
and hangs it with chains of shakes.” The skip 
makes its appearance in the fourth variation, and 
there is no gainsaying the brilliancy and piquant 
spirit of the Alla Polacca. Op. 2 is orchestrally ac- 
companied, an accompaniment that may be gladly 
dispensed with, and dedicated by Chopin to the 
friend of his youth, Titus Woyciechowski. 

“Je Vends des Scapulaires” is a tune in Herold 
and Halévy’s “Ludovic.” Chopin varied it in his 
op. 12. This rondo in B flat is the weakest of Cho- 


pin’s muse. It is Chopin and water, and Gallic 


eau sucrée at that. The piece is written tastefully, is 
not difficult, but is wofully artificial. It was pub- 
lished in 1833, and dedicated to Miss Emma Hos- 
ford. In May, 1851, appeared the Variations in E, 
without an opus number. They are not worth the 
trouble. Evidently composed before Chopin’s op. 
1 and before 1830, they are musically light waisted, 
although written by one who knows the keyboard. 
The last, a valse, is the brightest of the set. The 
theme is German. 

The Fantaisie, op. 13, in A, on Polish airs, pre- 
ceded by an introduction in F sharp minor, is dedi- 
cated to the pianist J. P. Pixis. It was published in 
April, 1834. It is Chopin, brilliant. Its orchestral 
background does not count for much, but the en- 
ergy, the color and Polish character of the piece en- 

t 
as Kleczynski asks, “Are these brilliant passages, 


deared it to the composer. He played it often, and 


these cascades of pearly notes, these bold leaps, the 
sadness and the despair of which we hear? Is it not, 
rather, youth exuberant with intensity and life? Is it 
not happiness, gaiety. love for the world and men? 
The melancholy notes are there to bring out, to en- 
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force the principal ideas. For instance, in the Fan- 
taisie, op. 13, the theme of Kurpinski moves and 
saddens us; but the composer does not give time 
for this impression to become durable; he suspends 
it by means of a long trill, and then suddenly by a 
few chords and with a brilliant prelude leads us to a 
popular dance, which makes us mingle with the 
peasant couples of Mazovia. Does the finale in- 
dicate by its minor key the gaiety of a man devoid 
Kleczynski then 
is 


of hope—as the Germans say?” 
tells us that a Polish proverb, “A fig for misery,” 
the keynote of a nation that dances furiously to 
minor key. “Elevated beauty, not 
sepulchral gaiety,” is the character of Polish, of 
Chopin’s music. This is a valuable hint. There are 
variations in the Fantaisie, which ends with a merry 


music in the 


and vivacious Kujawiak. 

The F minor Fantaisie I shall consider later. 
Neither by its magnificent content, construction nor 
opus number (49) does it fall into this chapter. 

The Allegro de Concert in A, op. 46, was pub- 
lished in November, 1841, and dedicated to Mlle. 
Friederike Miiller, a pupil of Chopin. It has all 
the characteristics of a concerto, and is indeed a 
truncated one—much more so than Schumann’s F 
minor Sonata, called “Concert Sans Orchestre.” 
There are tuttis in the Chopin work, the solo part 
not really beginning until the eighty-seventh bar. 
But it must not be supposed that these long intro- 
ductory passages are ineffective for the player. The 
Allegro is one of Chopin’s most difficult works. It 
was practically rediscovered by Vladimir De Pach- 
mann, who introduced it to London in 1888, and a 
few years later to New York. He plays it poetically 
and brilliantly. It has since been given by Emil 
Sauer, whose style shines at its best in the embroid- 
eries and broad melodiousness of this singularly un- 
derrated composition. It abounds in risky skips, am- 
buscades of dangerous double notes, and the prin- 
cipal themes are bold and expressive. The color 
note is strikingly adapted for public performance, 
and perhaps Schumann was correct in believing that 
Chopin had originally sketched this for piano and 
orchestra. Niecks asks if it is not the fragment of 
the concerto for two pianos, which Chopin, in a let- 
ter written at Vienna, December 21, 1830, said he 
would play in public with his friend Nidecki, if he 
succeeded in writing it to his satisfaction. And is 
there any significance in the fact that Chopin, when 
—probably in the summer of 1841—sending this 
manuscript to Fontana, calls it a concerto? 

While it adds little to Chopin’s reputation, it has 
the potentialities of a powerful and more manly 
composition than either of the two concertos. Jean 
Louis Nicodé has given it an orchestral garb, be- 
sides arranging it for two pianos. He has added a 
development section of seventy bars. This version 
was first played in New York a decade ago by Marie 
Geselschap, a Dutch pianist, under the direction of 
the late Anton Seidl. The original, it must be ac- 
knowledged, is preferable. 

The Bolero, op. 19, has a Polonaise flavor. There 
is but little Spanish in its ingredients. It is merely 
a memorandum of Chopin’s early essays in dance 
forms. It was published in 1834, four years before 
Chopin’s visit to Spain. Niecks thinks it an early 
work. That it can be made effective Emil Sauer 
proved. It is for fleet-fingered pianists, and the 
principal theme has the rhythmical ring of the Pol- 
onaise, although the most Iberian in character. It 
is dedicated to Comtesse E. de Flahault. In the key 
of A minor, its coda ends in A major. Willeby says 
it is in C major! 

The Tarantella is in A flat, and is numbered op. 


43. It was published in 1841 (?). It bears no dedi- 
cation. Composed at Nohant, it is as little Italian as 
is the Bolero Spanish. Chopin’s visit to Italy was of 
too short a duration to affect him—at least in this 
style of dance. It is without the necessary Ophidian 
tang, and far inferior to Heller and Liszt’s efforts 
in the constricted form. One finds little of the fren- 
zy ascribed to it by Schumann in his review. It 
breathes of the North, not the South, and ranks far 
below the A flat Impromptu in geniality and grace. 

The C minor “Funeral March,’ composed—ac- 
cording to Fontana—in 1829, sounds like Mendels- 
sohn. The trio has the processional quality of a 
Parisian funeral cortege. It is modest and in nowise 
remarkable. The three Ecossaises, published as op. 
73, No. 3, are little dances—schottisches—nothing 
more. No. 2 in Gis highly popular in ladies’ board- 
‘ing schools. 

The “Grand Duo Concertant” for ’cello and piano 
is jointly composed by Chopin and Franchomme on 
themes from “Robert le Diable.” It begins in E 
and ends in A major, and is without opus number. 
Schumann thinks “Chopin sketched the whole of 
it, and that Franchomme said ‘Yes’ to everything.” 
It is for the salon, but the salon of 1833, when it was 
published. It is empty, tiresome and only slightly 
superior to compositions of the same sort by De 
Beriot and Osborne. Full of rapid elegancies and 
shallow passage work, this duo is certainly a piéce 
d’occasion—the occasion probably being the need of 
ready money. 

The seventeen Polish songs composed between 
1824 and 1844—but of the psychology of the lied 
Chopin was not cognizant. Karasowski writes that 
many of the songs were lost and some of them are 
still sung in Poland without their origin being ab- 
solutely known. “The Third of May” is cited as 
one of these. Chopin had a habit of playing songs 
for his friends, but neglected to put some of them 
on paper. The songs are collected under the opus 
head 74. The words are by his friends, Stephen Wit- 
wicki, Adam Mickiewicz, Bodan Zaleski and Sigis- 
mond Krasinski. The first in the key of A, the fa- 
miliar “Maiden’s Wish,” has been brilliantly para- 
phrased by Liszt. This pretty mazurka was charm- 
ingly sung and played by Marcella Scmbrich in the 
“The Barber of Seville.” There 
sut most of these 


singing lesson of 
are several mazurkas in the list. 
songs are mediocre. “Poland’s Dirge’’ is an excep- 
tion, and so is “Horsemen Before the Battle.” 
Simple in structure and sentiment, the Chopin lieder 
seem almost rudimentary compared to Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz and Brahms’ essays in the form. 

A word of recommendation may not be amiss 
here regarding the technical study of Chopin, Kle- 
czynski, in his two books, gives many valuable hints, 
and Isidor Philipp has published a set of “Exercises 
Quotidiens,” made up of specimens in double notes 
and octaves taken from the works. Here skeleton- 
ized are the special technical problems. In his Daily 
Studies, and an edition of the Etudes, are numerous 
examples dealt with practically. For a study of his 
ornaments, Ed. Mertke has discussed at length the 
various editorial procedure in the matter of attack- 
ing the trill in single and double notes; also the 
easiest method of executing the flying scud and 
vapors of the fioriture. This may be found in No. 
179 of the Edition Steingraber. Philipp’s collection 
is published in Paris by J. Hamelle, and is prefixed 
by some interesting remarks of Georges Mathias. 


Chopin’s portrait in 1833, after Vigneron, is in- 
cluded. 
One more composition is to be considered. In 


1837 Chopin contributed a variation—the sixth to 
the variations in the march from “I Puritani.’’ These 





variations were published under the title: “Hex- 
ameron: Morceau de Concert. Grandes Variations 
de bravoure sur la marche des Puritans de Bellini, 
composées pour le concert de Madame la Princesse 
Belgiojoso au bénéfice des pauvres, par MM. Liszt, 
Thalberg, Pixis, H. Herz, Czerny et Chopin.” Liszt 
wrote an orchestral accompaniment—never pub- 
lished. His pupil, Moriz Rosenthal, is the only mod- 
ern virtuoso who plays the “Hexameron”’ in his con- 
certs, and play it he does with overwhelming splen- 
dor. Chopin’s contribution is in E major, and is in 
his sentimental, salon mood. Musically, it is the most 
impressive of this extraordinary mastadonic survival 
from the “pianistic”’ past. 

Vladimir de Pachmann tells me of a newly discov- 
ered fugue, the only specimen of the form by the 
Polish composer, which is to be published this winter 
to whom the manu- 


by the Princess Czartoryska, 


script belongs. The Russian virtuoso has seen it and 
says that it is a strict fugue and very difficult. The 
“Souvenir de Paganini,” in the key of A, which 
Karasowski mentions as first appearing in the War- 
saw Echo Muzyczne, M. De Pachmann has never 
seen. Who has? 

In these youthful works may be found the begin- 
nings of the greater Chopin, but not his vast sub- 
jugation of the purely technical to the poetic and 
spiritual. That came later. To the devout Chopin- 
ist the first compositions are so many proofs of the 
joyful, victorious spirit of the man whose spleen and 
to 


Chopin was gay, fair- 


pessimism have been wrongfully compared 
Leopardi’s and Baudelaire’s. 
ly healthy and bubbling over with a pretty malice. 
His first period shows this; it also shows how thor- 
ough and painful the processes through which he 


evolved his final style. 


University Hall, Chicago. 
NIVERSITY HALL, Arts Building, 
accepted theatre of 


Fine Chicago 


musical events of that city 
University Hall, Chicago, 


is now the most of the principal 


has over seven hundred seats, 


quite as can be filled for most concerts without 


padding, 
box office, 


as many 


which, as every manager knows, is fatal to the 
as well as to the prestige of the artist 

Hall the ground floor, 
acoustics and ventilation and has the 
Also, Fine 
Arts Building, which has of itself become a colossal force 
It must be 


the 


Moreover, University is on 


is a gem in color, in 
most modern equipment extant it is in the 
in the musical system of Chicago. considered 
the 


Suppose one of these should bottle it up; 


artists, but by managers 
that 


imminent 


not only by manager of 


of pianos 
is not only a possibility, it might become an 
ascertained fact 

z 


A Von Klenner Pupil. 


probability or even an 


Mrs. Richard Beard, a promising singer from Texas, who 
studied in New York with Madame Von Klenner, has been 
singing with success in her native State. The following 
appeared in the Waco Telephone: 

Mr. and Mrs 
Dunklin last evening. 
quite an acquisition to the musical circle of Waco. 
soprano voice of great range and brilliancy, and sings with the great- 
est ease. To show her appreciation elsewhere, the following clip- 
ping from the Charlotte (N. C.) Daily Observer is appended: 

“Mrs. Richard Beard appeared in vocal concert for the first time. 
Her voice is a soprano of volume and power and finish. She sings 
Last night she was heard with much pleasure.” 


Richard Beard were the guests of Mrs. Hallie M. 
Mrs. Beard is 
She has a clear 


It was an evening of song 


high C easily. 





Not a Smuggled Fiddle. 


Edouard de Reszké is here. Timothée Adamowski 
Otto Roth, first violinists of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, arrived from Europe last week. Herr Kramer, the 
concert master of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, ar- 
and had considerable difficulty in 
through, it being seized as 
smuggled goods. After interference from a well-known 
source, Kramer was permitted to get his violin. As there 
has been much violin smuggling by certain Chicago orches- 
the custom house authorities exhibited sud- 


and 


rived at the same time, 


getting his own instrument 


tral musicians, 
den official alacrity, but in this case their zeal was misplaced, 
as Herr Kramer has been playing ' upon his violin for years. 
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SALAMMBO. 
NCE upon a time there was a president of Carthage 
named WHamilcar, whose beautiful daughter was 
Salammbo. 

This president, as many rulers are apt to be, was a good, 
nice, easy going man, who “preferred’’ much that every- 
thing should go right in his country than that anything 
should go wrong. His government, as governments every 
where do, came to busy itself with its own good life as a 
government, rather than with the well-being of its coun- 
try, which was the only reason of its existence After a 
time it became all government and no country, and the coun 
try people began to get tired of the performance, as people 
do when pushed through indifference by exasperation. Fi 
nally, when the senate, like grasshoppers, had eaten and 
drank up everything in sight, the standing army (called 
“*Mercenaries,”” because they were paid for their services) 
awoke to find that there was nothing in the treasury to pay 
them, and forthwith went into revolt against the govern 
ment of Carthage, Hamilcar at its head 

Matho, a superb ‘young “barbare,” was leader of this re 
volt, and with the assistance of a number of slaves, whom 
he released from bondage, arrayed forces for general reck 
oning. 

One of these slaves called Spendius, a knowing fellow, 
with knowledge of private affairs in the country, was a 
great help to Matho, and gave him much valuable advice 

The handsome young rebel leader had seen the beautiful 
daughter of Hamilcar, and here the trouble began to brew. 

Salammbo was by turns a sort of priestess, and spent 
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much of her time in the temple of the Goddess Tanit, who 
was patron saint and protectrice of the city of Carthage. 

In this temple was a holy veil, or cloak, sacred to the 
Goddess Tanit, and supposed to symbolize the city’s safety, 
as Samson’s hair his strength. Spendius, the knowing 
slave, among other things, suggested to Matho that a good 
plan by which to take the city would be to steal this veil, 
when, as in the Samson case, the city’s strength would be 
shorn. 

Matho jumped at the suggestion, but quite as much in 
the vague hope of seeing, perhaps capturing, the beautiful 
priestess Salammbo as of furthering his revolt. He stole 
the cloak, however, and took it to his tent for safety 

Well, as men do with the women over whom they have 
influence, the men of the Hamilcar camp decided, as did the 
men of the Dalila camp, as did the men of the Judith camp 
as do the men of various camps to-day, to use their best 
woman as a tool for their profit; in other words, to prosti- 
tute the love element to the cause, to send Salammbo to the 
tent of Matho in order to win back the veil. 

Which she did, as women do. 

But the winning back proved a two-sided battle, a much 
more serious affair than this woman herself imagined, a 
much more tragic one than of either Judith or Dalila. The 
priestess fell violently in love with the young savage, whose 
love for her was already a cyclone 

Here was a position for a woman. 

Country, home, parents, people, religion, all arrayed 
against love! 

An ordinary modern woman would find no difficulty in 
resolving the situation. But Salammbo was neither modern 
nor ordinary. That veil must go back. 

And back it went, making of Salammbo one of the greatest 
of heroines in history, drama or literature; the woman who 
loved as she did, and who did not succumb 

Imagine what that meant! You cannot, unless you are 
like her. 

Of course, with the restoration of the veil, victory goes 
to the republic, its selfish senate and its Hamilcar president, 
and further prostitution is forced upon Salammbo, by com- 
pelling her to become engaged to Narr’havas, an unworthy 
scamp, whom it would profit the republic that she should 
marry. 

(It makes one’s heart curl on the ends, for these same 
things are done in the love life every day ) 

Cathage was naturally delighted with itself for its victory 
over a few debtors and slaves. A grand féte was organized 
to celebrate the “victory a 

With the gentle beauty of spirit which has ever char 
acterized so much of the religious life of the world, it was 
decreed that the blood of one of the rebels must be shed 
for the pleasure of the Goddess Tanit. She might feel 
neglected if deprived of her share of the feast. So a “‘sac- 
rifice’”’ must be slain, and in the full sight of the populace, 
too, that all might be duly happy! 

Further, the privilege of slaying the sacrifice belonged 
to her who had returned the sacred scarf, namely, Sa 
lammbo, and the sacrifice was—Matho! 

The horrors of the last part of the story are modified 
to make a possible stage drama. It is bad enough then 

In the midst of the feast Salammbo, a wraith of her 
beautiful self, through the loss of a love greater than life, 
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is seated on a throne beside the man she is to wed. Hamil- 
car and his Senate and friends, clad in purple and fine linen, 
strut about congratulating themselves and each other. The 
excited populace, thirsting for blood, surround the grand 
staircase of the temple, their gods and goddesses in full 
view. Shrieks of glee with organ point groans of pain 
break upon the festivities, a wretch of a man, almost naked 
and covered with wounds and blood, is being flogged 
through the crowd. Tottering, he rolls down the steps 
almost to the feet of Salammbo and her fiancé. At the 
call of the people, the daughter of the republic is called 
upon to strike the final blow at the unfortunate sufferer 
Lifting the dagger, she recognizes Matho in the rags of 
flesh before her. He discovers her at the same moment 
The two forget their woes in an instant’s ecstacy of re 
gard. When Salammbo next lifts the glaive it is to strike 
it into her own heart, and she did well. Matho plunges 
the blade, wet with her blood, into his own breast. They 


fall together in death, and everybody is avenged 
» > * 


Gustave Flaubert wove this drama into a prodigious 
wry that there 


1:1 


novel, the writing of which is so like the st 


is nothing but story, which is why it is immortal \ man 
by the name of Du Locle “arranged” the writing to suit 
music, and the music was written to the drama by M 
Ernest Reyer. The opera is in the Paris repertoire for this 
season 

It is divided into five acts and two tableaux First, the 
gardens of Hamilcar at Carthage, a terrace, palace, the 
slaves’ prison, and the city in the distance. Second, the 
temple of Tanit in the moonlight, lamps and incense pots 
burning on tripods. Third, the temple of Moloch and 
statue of the idol on a pedestal. Fourth, the tent of Matho, 
the sacred veil peeping from under a lion’s skin, a soldiers’ 
camp in view through an aperture. Fifth, the feast, flog- 
ging ol Matho and death of the lovers 

There are in addition two tableaux—the terrace of 
Salammbo, Carthage, the sea and evening, and a battle 
field at daybreak the rebels in defeat There are also three 
ballets in the opera. In the second act The Sacred Cour- 


tesans. In the third act The Slaves; in the fourth, The 


Camp. These have no more bearing on the drama than 
flowers to the rim of a cannon, but they appease the eye- 
hunger of the French and so help the opera to success 
‘Salammbo” and “Sigurd,” the two masterpieces of M. 
Reyer, owe their creation to Brussels. M. Campocasso 
was director at the time of its production at Paris, of which 
the present is the “reprise.” Many are complaining that 


the scenery remains the same as at the original representa 
tion, leaving much to be desired, while many pieces of 
less noble line and more banal intention are being gor 
geously mounted at immense expense. It is certainly a 
wonder that such a fine opera on such a thrilling subject 
and of purely French origin should have remained shelved 
sO many years 

It is rarely that a story is so well transplanted from the 
pages of a book to the boards of a theatre. Spirit, illusion, 
history and narration are marvelously preserved. There is 
power and color, poetry, grace and force in the work, and 
sufficient interest to keep the French people from talking 
almost the entire evening. More need not be said. 

It is said that Victor Hugo forbade for many years the 
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adaptation of his works to musical performances, but the 
in his day, being written for the singer, was cer- 
tainly not so amiable to the writer as is the present system 
of lyric declamation. The music moves with the move- 
ment of the play, from beginning to end, in grand and noble 
lines, comprising the gamut of human feeling. 

The central figure is of course Salammbo, the 
most varied and highly colored characters that exist. She 
is the mystic virgin of the temple, all fervor and devotion; 
the proud, aristocratic daughter of Carthage; the lover— 
what a lover and what a beautiful souled woman!; the 
priestess again in the fervor of religious joy with which she 
recovers the sacred veil, and the woman when she defies 
them all, and Death as well. What infinite variety in the 
struggle between love, duty, pride, sense, passion, and again 

the symmetry of the original 
What an extraordinary persona- 


music 


one of 


duty and while 


character remains intact! 


recovery, 


tion! 

Matho’s part is less complex, but equally striking, savage, 
sincere, ardent and full of vibrating energy. 

The music, while far removed from the old Italian school, 
cannot be accused of following or imitating Wagner. It is 
rather an assimilation of the advance musical march 
crystallized by Wagner adapted to French thought. and 
feeling. While there are no what might be called definite 
melodies, the pages are what Wagner’s friends are pleased 
to call continuous melodies, or consecutive layers of melodic 
beautifully carried out. One admirable thing in 
this opera—there are tedious, drawn-out periods. 
All march along without an interval of banality in the noble, 
steady swing of the story's own rhythm. To commence to 
recite the interesting portions is to re-read the score. The 
of the priestesses in the temple, opposed to the 
the battle cries, the passionate 
love duos, never too long; the combination of the stealing 
of the veil with the murmuring chants of the priests. The 
interview between Matho and Salammbo in the temple, 
where he comes to steal the veil, she thinking him a god 
he with insistence asserting his love. 
anathema, followed 


violent, 


as 


intentions, 
no long 


choruses 
songs of soldiers feasting, 


imploring his name, 
His declaration as to who he is, and her 
the song, “Oh! qui me donnera, 
which Salammbo sings before departing for the 
the pages accompanying the dance of the 


by fear; comme a la 
colombe,” 
tent of Matho; 
mercenaries, the confusion of battle, 


superb harmonies and in- 


the songs of victory— 
all are full of stirring interest, 
cessantly varying color. 

Mlle. Breval never seemed to better advantage on the 
opera stage than in this role, in she succeeds the 
creator, Mme. Rose Caron. Saliza is poignant, vibrant and 
supple; Renaud a good Hamilcar. The cast seems 
to have taken a new lease of life and show more fire, con- 
viction and motion than is common to the actors of the 
Grand Opéra. It is to be hoped that M. Reyers’ opera will 
now remain close to view for some time. 


“LA FAVORITE.” 


which 


entire 


Another reprisé at the Opéra is “La Favorite.” 

The following scoring of the one time grand favorite, 
due to the pen of M. Pierre Lalo and appearing in the 
Temps, may indicate the strides that are being made away 
from the music of the past, not only in musical composi- 
tion, but in musical criticism in these latter ~ se 

“It is many years ago since I first heard ‘La Favorite,’ 


I have made a point never to enter an opera house when 
a representation of the Donizetti masterpiece was prom- 
ised. Therefore, on entering our National Academy the 
other evening, I was in a condition to rejudge the work 
with freshness and candor. 

“My first impressions were of stupor and of mirth. I as- 
sure you that this opera is a most extraordinary affair. 
Years back I found it empty, even vulgar, but never before 
did it strike me as absolutely comic. For the first time 
I discovered in it the irony of a man saying the exact 
opposite of what he meant to say! The opera was intended 
to be serious, grand, veritable opera. It treats of patriot- 
nobility, honor. There is not in it a word 
Yet I assure you that from end 


ism, courage, 
said to create gaiety. 
end, except perhaps one or two bits at the beginning of 
the fourt act, the opera operette, music or comedy 
and to create laughter and mirth, not tears. Further, 
not only discreetly joyous, but absolute burlesque, 
liant, impudent, perfect burlesque. 

“There are airs in ‘La Favorite’ in which the astonishing 
triviality would be barracks, 
others which would be out of place at the Folies Drama- 
tiques or Buffes Parisiens. 

“Take the score entire in its ensemble or in detail; 
to the galloping rhythms with which the composer has 
attempted to express the tragic sentiments, the 
most poignant situations; vulgar trills which 
serve to express (?) both heroism and suffering; 
to 


is 
it is 
bril- 


excessive in a song of the 


listen 


most 
those gay, 
those 
superficial ritournelles, sufficient in themselves render 
immediately joyous the most grave and dramatic 
tions, those ‘romances’ which correspond wholly 
class heard in café, concert and vaudeville. 


“Listen to the sonorities of the orchestra in 


situa- 
to the 


‘Favorite,’ 
resembling now the twang of the guitar of a wandering 
again the screaming and metallic of 
and insignificant, say 


echoes a 


and 


minstrel, 

village charivari, 

if it is possible to conceive a 

extravagant, a buffoonery 
“Who knows but what this peculiar impression is thrown 

the solemnity of the 


always feeble 


n operetta more insolently 


more audaciously successful 
upon the opera by grandeur and 
Grand Opéra building 

“Had Donizetti created this music expressly for operette 
he would have far surpassed the composers of ‘La Belle 
This merit must be refused him. 


Héléne’ or ‘Chilperic.’ 
As Flaubert once said of a certain writer: “One could not 
go further in the involuntary grotesque!’ 

“T would not have taken the trouble even to write this 


were it not that this opera seems still to be held 
in such esteem by many sincere music lovers. It must be 
that this credit is established upon something. I I 
fail to find it in the values of construction. I defy 
body to find one ingenious modulation or a succession of 


much, 


vow 


any 


chords which rises above absolute banality. The com- 
position has astonishing weakness. Nothing could be 
worse in construction than the chorus and finales of ‘La 


Favorite.’ 

“It is easy to say that inspiration is all, and technic unim 
portant. The inspiration which is not aided by knowledge 
and science can never sustain itself, and, moreover, seidom 
succeeds in expressing its inspirations. One 
writes must know spelling and grammar. Illiterate 


even who 
works 
are invariably forgotten. 


“But even inspiration seems in Donizetti to be mediocre 





and I then attended it fourteen consecutive times in one This man, whom the gods inflicted with an unbounded 
winter: sufficient you say for an entire lifetime. Since then 1 facility, _wrote some sixty-five operas, without counting 
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other productions, and all that a mass of vulgar ideas and 
commonplace tournures. He cannot even be compared 
with the author of the ‘Barber,’ has none of the melodic 
elegance which one finds now and again in Bellini, 
yet the force with which Verdi redeems at times utter 
triviality. The thoughts have no personality, so to speak; 
few composers are so devoid of originality. 

“If you watch the tunes which come into your head in 
forming a step rhythm, you have those of Donizetti. When 
you hear the band of a small town, whether playing the 
airs composed by its leader or a pot-pouwgri of ‘Lucia’; if 
without prejudice or association influence you acknowledge 
that the work of the two is about the same level. 
attractions of ‘La 
I know it 


nor 


I confess 
Favorite’ for 


I re- 


I cannot comprciiend the 
many of my friends, even among critics 
gret it. I cannot explain it. 

“T cannot but be surprised at the 
the excellence of the cast bestowed upon this work 
little value by the Grand Opéra authorities. The way to 
thoughts is to futile The 
vould have done well to have expended 


care in mounting and 


of so 


create noble suppress ones. 
Opéra direction 
its care on a worthier cause.” 

If Mr. Lalo is unprejudiced in the above scathing lines 
he is radical indeed. 


With all due deference to the growth and progress of 


ideas in musical composition, and to the increased richness 
of composition itself, it must be felt that this judgment of 
the Italian composer's work is much too bitterly and 
sweepingly severe. Much truth and suggestion to com 
poser lie in the lines, however, which is the excuse for 
their reproduction 

True or not, one cannot set aside the pleasure given to 
millions of human beings by this very composition in its 
day; indeed which may be given and received by large 
class in these very days in which we live 

Common gratitude invokes a gentler handling of a 
dead benefit, even though the “Lucia” composer were not 


the best of his kind 
sort of tender 
of 


In any case one traces the lines with that 


pathos with which one regards a delicate coquette her 


day being supplanted by more robust and material charms 
Learn of the past, but draw the veil gently over its short 
That which is worshipped to-day will in its turn 


of 


comings 
be 


to immortality 


the perfume its service 


FganNIE EpGar 


passé one day. Let it carry 
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the 
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for the 
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an 
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career abroad 
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be 
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Young 
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frequently in concerts in the cities of 
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Academy of 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y., October 9, 1890, 


IKE everything else here, the musical season has been 
delayed by “Dewey Week,” but last Sunday that very 
fact gave occasion for good musical services in nearly all 
the churches, all the most martial of the hymns being sung. 
One comes to believe in the title of “The Church Militant” 
when one hears the many hymns of warfare with just 
enough religion put into a couple of verses to save the whole 
from being an effective song for the camp or for the mili- 
tary band. Indeed one cannot appreciate “Head of the 
Church Triumphant” or “Onward Christian Soldier” until 
one has heard them played by Colt’s Band, of Hartford, 
Conn., as it marches across the field of the State camp at 
Niantic, either for the sunset salute or for the Sun- 
day service. With his usual energy Professor Bowman, in 
his evening srvice at the Baptist Temple, did justice to the 
occasion, his choir singing not only the religious martial 
music, but the national airs as well, and being ably seconded 
by the orchestra. 

Among the first of the entertainments under the auspices 
of the Department of Music of the Brooklyn Institute this 
season was an organ recital, given at the New York Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church on October 4, by Wilhelm Mid 
delschulte, of Chicago, assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, 
contralto. Both artists were heard at their best and were 
greeted by an appreciative audience, though it was a pity the 
recital came so early in the season while so many people 


were still out of town. The following was the program: 


Prelude in B minor 3ach 
Andante in B minor (from Fourth Sonata) Bact 
Fugue in D m‘nor (from well-tempered clavichord) Bach 
Canon ‘ Schumann 
In Paradisum Dubois 
Fiat Lux oan .....Dubeis 
The Three Singers (Longfellow) Tours 
In Thee, O God, Do I Put My Trust Spicker 
Mrs. Leonard 

Passacaglia, with vocal chorus, Ein feste Burg, in D 

minor . , Middelschulte 


Andante and Finale (from Concerto for organ and orchestra 
Rheinberger 


op. 137) 
(Arranged for organ by Middelschulte.) 

By the Waters of Babylon Howell 
Salve Regina Buck 
Mrs. Leonard 
Fantaisie, op. 101, in D major Saint-Saéns 
Theme and Finale, in A flat major Thiele 


On Friday evening last Thomas Whitney Surette, of 
Manhattan, gave the first of a series of five music lectures 
before the Institute. It is to treat of the great composers 
of the romantic period, that of Friday having the sub-topic 
of “Schubert, the Lyric Tone Poet.’ 

Musical societies here are just beginning to take up their 
winter work. The Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Walter 
Henry Hall conductor, has had two rehearsals on “The 
Messiah,” which is to be given at the Academy of Music 
on December 20. The society has now over 200 members 
“The Messiah” has not been sung here for over six years, 
so there is much interest taken in the production by music 
lovers. The solo artists are not yet decided upon 

The Amphion and Cecelia, both Eastern District clubs 
have also held first rehearsals. These are under the leader 
ship of Mr. Steele and Mr. Brewer respectively, and promise 
some fine programs to their subscribers this season. The 
Choral Art Society, a collection of singers in the Catholic 
church choirs, is shortly to begin the study of some masses 
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under James H. Downs, who formed the society last sea 
son, and E. M. Bowman proposes to train his big Temple 
choir in “Elijah.” 

The Pelton School of Music, at 1403 Pacific street, is 
greatly enlarged this season, and young pupils are to be 
trained in the Fletcher method under a competent teacher 
Mrs. Pelton, the head of the school, is a graduate of the 
Stuttgart School of Music. Miss Fletcher is to lecture be 
fore the school this evening 

A new glee club, The Union, has just been formed, which 
is to combine social and musical features. The club is to 
meet weekly, its members to be from the ranks of the stu 
dents of universities or the city high schools. It is to meet 
at the Argyle 

Robert Thallon gave the first of his Saturday morning 
concerts for this season last Saturday, giving the following 
program, in which he was assisted by his pupils 


Prelude, Meistersinger Wagner 


Andante, Fifth Symphony Scethoven 
Les Preludes ’ Liszt 
Nocturne, Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn 
Overture, Tannhauser... Wagner 


Five concerts have been planned by the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute for the early portion of the season, the dates being 
October 18, November 1, November 22, November 27 and 
January 13. These are to be given by the Madrigal Singers 
of Manhattan; David Bispham, baritone, and Olive Mead, 
violinist ; the Old English Glee Singers, Mme. Emma Juch 
soprano, Miss Lillian Littlehales, ‘cellist, and Heinrich 
Meyn, baritone, and a quartet composed of Miss Marie 
Engle, soprano; Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto; Mackenzi 
Gordon, tenor, and Gwilym Miles, baritone. Excellent pro 
grams have been prepared of music that is popular in the 
best sense 1. E.B 


Tirindelli Compositions. 


HE new compositions of P. A. Tirindelli, of Cincinnati, 
are published by the John Church Company, but some 

of his earlier works are published by Carlo Schmidl, of 
rrieste, Austria. These are vocal compositions as follows 
“Parla.” 
‘Non v’innamorate 
“Je ne t’Aimee Plus.” 
“Risveglio.”” 
“Nome Amato.” 
“Remanete vi prego.” 

Through all these compositions breathes the air of the 
cultured musician who understands his subject from a tech 
nical point of view, and also the poetical tendency that 
hould accompany the text of the composition 

Mr. Tirindelli is a musician of unusual attainments and 
culture, having studied in Vienna and Paris, with the ad 
ditional advantage of having been born and reared in Ven 
ice. He was at one time the director of the conservatory 
n that city, but was destined to come to the United States 
because of the pecuniary advantages to be gained, as well 
as a desire to grow up with the new country and assist in 
the developmer t of its art 

He is now with the Cincinnati Conservatory of Musi 
where he is doing excellent work 

These songs of Mr. Tirindelli’s should be sung publicly 
is they have great worth, and can be appreciated best by 
those who know music best 


Mark Hambourg. 


Mark Hambourg, the Russian pianist, has been booked 
to play with the Kneisel Quartet, in New York, Decem 


ber 19, and in Boston, January 1, 1900 


Miss Edith J. Miller, the young contralto, has returned to 
New York from her summer sojourn in the Northwest 
During her absence she sang in Winnipeg and other towns 
in that vicinity. Her next engagements will be in con 
junction with Watkin Mills, at Ottawa, Peterborough and 


Toronto, Canada 


Frieda Siemens. 
A BOUT five years ago a girl pianist, named Frieda 


Simonson, then not more than eleven years of age 
came from Germany to New York for the purpose of mak- 
ing a tour through the United States. She was exploited 
with considerable success as a prodigy, played with the big 
orchestras here and elsewhere, and quickly won reputation 
She surprised all by the intelligence, breadth, maturity and 
power of her playing, and the music critics of Boston and 
New York did not hesitate to commend her in the warmest 
style. They prophesied that she would develop into one of 
the greatest among the women pianists of the world. After 
finishing her concert tour in this country she returned to 
Germany and resumed with renewed assiduity her studies 
and practice. Within the last two or three years she has 
done much playing in public in Berlin, Leipsic, Munich and 
other cities, and has appeared frequently with the Nikisch 
Orchestra in the musical centres of Germany 

This richly gifted young pianist, who is henceforth to go 
by the name of Frieda Siemens, is now in Boston, having 
arrived recently on the Kaiser Friedrich. She has returned 
to this country with the purpose to make a concert tour, and 
will soon appear in New York and Boston. She came with 
out any preliminary flourish of trumpets, and her arrival 
was known to only a comparatively few. Her address is at 


present care of Louis H. Mudgett, Music Hall, Boston 


Mrs. Hibbard-Howard. 

RS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD, the pian- 
M ist, who has been studying in Europe this summer, 
returned to her studio in this city last week. It was with 
Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, one of the foremost musi- 
cal pedagogues, that Mrs. Hibbard-Howard pursued her 
studies this summer. Professor Krause is well known 
throughout the musical Union 


George Hamlin’s Success. 

The predictions that Hamlin, the tenor, would prove one 
of the stars of the Worcester Music Festival were verified 
His success is mirrored in the appended press comments 

Mr. Hamlin was doubtless compared by many to Mr. Williams, 
who sang the part last year. Comparisons are odious and dangerous, 


and personal preference counts for less than a candid estimate of the 
Mr. Hamlin is a thoroughly 





before the pu 


singer t present 


good tenor His voice seems to be inexhaustible in power, and no 


quality is sacrificed on his extreme high notes when there is an 
agreeable freedom of utterance He sings, too, with fire that quickly 
kindles enthusiasm in the audience It was a pity that no second 

pearance in this festival was accorded him.—The Worcester Tele 


gram, September 28, 1899 


} 


The trio invariably takes the ence by storm, and last evening 


proved to be no exception. It was sung by Messrs. Hamlin, Van 
Yorx and Miles, and was received with the usual enthusiasm. Mr 
Hamlin is a satisfactory singer to hear. His voice possesses suffi 


cient volume and is of most agreeable quality. In his delivery he 
displays much vigor, which was most noticeable last evening in the 
trio and in the duet with the “Lily Nymph.”—The Worcester Ga 


zette, September 28, 1899 


Mr. Hamlin got all there is out of Sir Albrecht’s part. His voice 
seems to have gained in fullness and roundness since he visited us 
two years ago. He was dramatic when that quality was called for, 
and there is no occasion for saying that he overdid it The Worces 
ter Sy September 28, 1899 








The number that aroused the most spontaneous and long continued 
applause was the trio in tl tyle f Verdi which was sung by 
Messrs. Hamlin, Van Yorx and Mil« Mr. Hamlin sang through 
ut with greater freedom than on former occasior and he was 
conscientiously musica P p Hale in Boston Journal, September 
8, 1899 

Mr. Hamlin dis ‘ n energ I work for which his meagre 
phys e and languid bearing 1 not prepared his hearers He is 
an intelligent and conscientious singer, and brought his roles quite 
adequately The Springfield Republican, September 28, 1899 

Mr. Hamlin sang very we und with an absence of that exaggerated 
sentimentality that } hithert been on s style and 
ndered a full enjoyment of his sweet and well cultivated voice 
Mr. Wolf in Boston Hera September 28 ) 
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international Music Society. 


HE founding of the Internationa: Music Society, the 
first international society in the field of music, is an 
undertaking of widespread importance. It was formed at 
the beginning of this year at the suggestion of Dr. Oscar 
Fleischer, professor at the University of Berlin. It owes 
its origin to the necessity of establishing a personal relation 
between musicians and all friends of music, and it will 
embody the united conclusions of all who seriously love 
music and have not abandoned hope for the present and 
the future. 

Personal tendencies will find expression in its organiza- 
tion. Every country forms a section by itself, with a presi- 
dent of the section, whose name and position are guarantees 
for a due representation of national interests. The presi- 
dents of sections form the council of the International Mu- 
sic Society, whose conclusions will be carried out by the 
central business committee. Up to the present time the fol- 
lowing sections are represented: America, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Germany (seven sections), Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Holland, India, Italy, Russia, Scandinavia 
and Denmark, Spain and Switzerland. 

The various sections organize local groups in all the great 
cities of their respective countries, for the personal inter- 
course of their members, which will report in the official 
organ of the society their doings and musical perform- 
ances. Such local groups have been formed in Berlin, Leip- 
sic, Bonn, Breslau, Cassel, Darmstadt, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Glogau, Hamburg, Hanover, Heidelberg, Konigsberg, 
Liibeck, Rostock, Strassburg, Stuttgart, Brussels, Copen- 
hagen, Geneva, Milan, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Helsing- 
fors, Warsaw, Tiflis, Etschmiadzin, &c. 

For literary intercourse the International Music Society 
will issue two organs, one a monthly magazine, the other a 
quarterly. Both will be in various languages. The articles 
will appear in the language in which they are written, Eng- 
lish, French, German and Italian. The International So- 
ciety guarantees that the opinions thus published will have 
the most extensive effect. 

The monthly contains short, independent notices, as 
leading articles, which will report appreciatingly the results 
of scientific investigation in the music life of to-day. It 
will give also critical reports of prominent events of musical 
life, criticisms on the latest musica! literature, a critical re 
view of the various loca! groups and sections. The quar- 
terly will contain only longer comprehensive articles of 
strictly scientific contents. Especial weight will be laid on 
the connection of music with the other arts, and the various 
branches of music, such as general history of culture, and 
artistic science, esthetics and acoustics, ethnology, philol- 
ogy (metric and rhythmic), theology (the liturgical music 
of various religions), pedagogy (music teaching in schools, 
conservatories and high schools), &c.; information about 
instruments and notation, the theory of music and all other 
branches of musical science, all of which will be examined 
from new points of view and after new investigation. 

Applications for membership are accepted by the central 
office, by Breitkopf & Hartel (Leipsic), and by all presi- 
dents of groups and sections. Annual subscription, 20 
marks, for which all the publications of the society will be 
The first numbers of the monthly and the quar- 
The central 


sent free. 
terly will appear on November 1 of this year. 


THE 





office hopes in the course of time to offer special advantages 
to the members of the International Music Society. 
Arrangements are being made for national meetings, and 
for an international congress in 1900. 
For further information apply to the central business of- 
fice, Prof. Dr. Fischer, Berlin, W., 62 Lutterstr. 12. 
The International Society at present consists of the fol- 
lowing: 
1. SECTIONS. 
Stanley, Ann Arbor, Mich., and Miss 


University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Brussels, and V. Mahillon, Brussels, 


America—Prof. Dr. A. 

Alice C. Fletcher, Harvard 
Belgium—Prof. A. Gevaert, 
Boitsfort, Villa Matvic. 

Baden—Prof. Dr. Ph. Wolfrum, Heidelberg. 

Bavaria—Dr. A. Sandberger, 6 Schackstrasse, Munich. 

Alsace-Lorraine—Prof. Dr. F. Spitta, 4 Schwarzwaldstrasse, Strass- 
burg. 

Mecklenburg—Prof. Dr. A. Thierfelder, 4 Lloydstrasse, Rostock. 

North Germany—Dr. Friedrich Chrysander, Bergedorf; Prof. Dr 
O. Fleischer, 12 Lutherstrasse, Berlin, W.; Freiherr D. Dr. R. von 
Liliencron, Schleswig, and Prof. Dr. C. Stumpf, 14 and 15 Niirn- 
bergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 

Saxony—Prof. Dr. H. Kretzschmar, Gaschwitz, Leipsic. 

Wurttemberg—Dr. A. Obrist, Stuttgart. 

Finland—Dr. M. Wegelius, Helsingfors. 

France—Prof. Dr. L. Dauriac, 6 rue Val de Grace, Paris; P. A. 
Dechevrens, O. J., 26 rue Lhomond, Paris; Prof. M. Lussy, 73 
Boulevard Beaumarchais, and Prof. A. Pougin, 135 Faubourg Pois- 
sonniére, Paris. 

Great Britain—Prof 
ney, London, N. E.; librarian at the 
Barclay Squire, 14 Albert place, Kensington, London, W. 

Holland—D. F. Scheurleer, The Hague, and Dr. M. Seiffert, 28 
Gébenstrasse, Berlin, W. 

India—Dr. A. M. Pathan, musician to H. H. the Maharaja, Baroda 

Italy—Prof. E. de Guarinoni, Milan, and Dr. J. Wolf, 80 Augs- 


Ebenezer Prout, 246 Richmond road, Hack- 
British Museum, and W 


burgerstrasse, Berlin, W. 
Austria- Hungary—Prof. 

10 Prinz Eugenstrasse. 
Switzerland—C. H. Richter, 4 Boulevard Helvétique, Geneva. 


Prof. Dr. A. Hammerich, 18 St. Blichersvej, Copen- 


Dr. G. Adler, Vienna, 19% Cottage 


Scandinavia 
hagen, F. 


Spain—Prof. F. Pedrell, San Quintin, Madrid 


2. Loca, Groups AND THEIR PRESIDENTS 
Ann Arbor—Prof. Dr. Stanley 

Berlin—Prof. Dr. O. Fleischer, W., Lutherstr. 12 
Bonn—Prof. Dr. Wolff. 
Breslau—Prof. Dr. E. 
Prof. Aug. Gevaert. 
(America) 


john 
Brussels 
Cambridge, Mass 
versity. 


Miss A. C. Fletcher, Harvard Un 
Darmstadt—Dr. W. Nagel. 

Etschmiadzin—Archimandrit K. Keworkian. 
Frankfort-on-Main—Dr. Frank L. Limbert, Cronbegerstr. 8 


Geneva— Prof. C. H. Richter, 4 Bd. Helvétique. 
Glogau—Dr. Wilh. Niessen. 
Hamburg—Prof. E. Krause, Neust. Fuhlentwiete 78 


Hanover—Direktor G. Weigel, Veilchenstrasse 2a. 
Heidelberg—Prof. Dr. Ph. Wolfrum. 
Helsingfors—Dr. M. Wegelius, Unionsgatan 17. 
Cassel— Hofkapellmeister Dr. Franz Beier. 
Kénigsberg—Dr. H. Gehrmann, Mittel-Tragheim 1c. 


Copenhagen—Prof. Dr. A. Hammerich, St. Blichersvej 18. 


Leipsic—Prof. Dr. H. Kretzschmar, in Gaschwitz b. Leipsic. 
Lubec—Prof. C. Stieh! 

Milan—E. de Guarinoni. 

Munich—Dr. A. Sandberger, Schackstr. 6. 


Rostock—Prof. Dr. A. Thierfelder, Lloydstr. 4. 
Strassburg i. E.—Prof. Dr. F. Spitta, Schwarzwaldstr. 4 
Stuttgart—Hofkapellmeister Dr. A. Obrist. 
Tiflis—Director Basil Korganow. 
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3. CENTRAL BusINEss OFFICE. 


President—Prof. Dr. O. Fleischer, Berlin, W. 62, Lutherstr. 12. 

Treasurer—Breitkouf & Hartel, Leipsic, Niirnbergerstr. 36. 

Secretaries—Dr. M. Seiffert and Dr. J. Wolf. Assistants—Major 
O. Kérte and Dr. H. Abert, 


Corresponding members—America, Prof. Dr. Stanley, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. England, Dr. Ch. Maclean, London. Russia, N. Findeisen, 
St. Petersburg. Scandinavia, Prof. Dr. A. Hammerich, Copen- 
hagen. 

[We do not understand how this can be interna- 
tional, considering the fact that America—at least 
since Dewey’s victories—is considered a nation. 
Mr. Stanley, as we understand it, is no longer asso- 
ciated with the Ann Arbor University, of Michigan, 
and, with all due respect to Miss Fletcher, of Har- 
vard, we have always understood that the chief of 
music in Harvard was Mr. John K. Paine. 

However, if an international convention of musi- 
cians takes place in Paris next year, there is no 
doubt that the American musician will be present to 
participate in its deliberations. This will be valua- 
ble to European musicians, particularly to those 
who reflect upon the fact that this is the country 
where they will make money and receive due reward 
for their work.—Ep. THE MusicaL Courier. | 

What Thunder Says. 
OcTOBER 6, 1899. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
D™ Srrs—In the article headed “Philadelphia Music,” 
in the last issue of Tae Musica, Courter (October 
4), there are a 


inaccuracies in the interview 
with me which I hope you will correct. 


number of 
I did not speak 
of Mr. Gilchrist as the American Brahms, nor have I ever 
heard him so styled. I did not say he was the broadest 
musician here but that he was the Philadelphia musician 
best known outside the city, and that I agreed with many 
others in giving him a high rank in the short list of Amer- 
ican composers. I knew he received a salary as conductor 
of the Symphony Society, so that I could not have said 
he gave his services without remuneration. I referred to 
the petition signed by nearly all the orchestra, but did not 
say it received no consideration or that it found the waste 
basket. 

In conclusion, I must add that the close of the interview 
quoted makes me claim too much virtue. My public efforts 
have always had the not unworthy element of personal 
ambition, which I have never had any desire to disclaim 


Very truly, Henry Gorpon THUNDER. 


S. @. Pratt’s Chopin Recital. 

An appreciative audience filled Wissner Hall, Borough of 
Brooklyn, on Friday night, to listen to the first of a series 
of Chopin recitals given by S. G. Pratt. The program was 
effectively arranged, the selections varying from the dreamy 
‘Berceuse” to the “Spianato” and “Grand Polonaise,” both 
of which were particularly well treated. A group of three 
ballads, prefaced with explanatory remarks, was given an 
original and acceptable reading. Mr. Pratt was assisted by 
the Misses Boise in vocal selections. 








Vienna—Prof. Dr. G. Adler, 19% Cottage, Prince Eugenstr. 10. 
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The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


MME. 


Moran Olden, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





WATKIN-MILLS, 


The Great English Basso. 


Oratorios, Concerts, Song Recitals, 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





WIENZKOWSKA, 


Sole principal and authorized assistant of Leschetizky in America. 
INSTRUCTION Fy : : CONCERT PIANISTE. 

‘* Madame Wienzkowska has fuliy made her own my method and 
sm principles of touch, technic and mode of presentation. Her 
tuccess as @ piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent. Where, as in 
he case of Madame Wienzkowska, true talent is combined with 
absoiute knowledge and ability, the most brilliant results must 
follow.”—~—TH. LESCHETIZKY. 

Address: STEINWAY HALL or 147 W. 82 ST., NEW YORK. 


Pupils Accepted. 





FREDERICK W. WOOL, 


Address Pierce Building, Copley Square, BOSTON. 


Send two-cent stamp for sixteen page pamphlet on “ Three Principal Characteristics of a Good Voice.” 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio and Concert, 
Lecture-Recitals. 











&xclusive Management 
CHARLES L. YOUNG, 


819-820 Bidg.. 
Broadway and 25th St.. 





THUEL 


BURNHAM, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Personal address: 
STEBINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


PIANIST. 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD 


Basso-Baritone. 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, Sole Agent, 125 East 24th St., New York. 
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A Vocal and Operatic School. 


NE of the most recent and important educational en- 
O terprises in New York is the Vocal and Operatic 
School which has just been opened at 400 Fifth avenue by 
Mme. Louise Dotti and Mme. Marie Cross Newhaus. This 
institution, which is modeled after the famous schools in 
France, has all that is necessary in the way of its own stage 
and stage appurtenances for conducting the work in a prac- 
tical manner. Here pupils will be instructed by dis- 
tinguished artists who have had long experience in opera. 
They will be taught the traditions and stage business of 
operas, the action, gestures, diction, &c. Italian, German 
and French will be taught, and a specialty made of French 
diction. Careful attention will be given to all kinds of 
vocal work, opera, salon and concert, and everything ex- 
plained in detail by those who are qualified to explain the 
secrets of the art. 

This school is sui generis; there is none in this country 
that is exactly like it in purposes and scope. Such an insti 
tution has long been needed in New York, and it should 
prove a quick success. Doubtless it will, for those at its 
head are imbued with a fixed determination to press it for 
ward to success. And they are qualified for the task they 
have undertaken. It is opportune to describe what man 





ner of women are they who have essayed this laudable 
educational work. The enterprise could not possibly be 
engineered by more capable instructors. 

Madame Dotti enjoys an international reputation as a 
prima donna. She has had a long experience in opera, 
having sung with Mapleson in London and New York, and 
with others in France, Germany and Italy. She has always 
been noted for her large repertory and exceptional linguistic 
acquirements. Madame Dotti has also achieved much suc- 
cess on the concert stage and in oratorio. She is a sym- 
metrically developed lyric artist, and her dramatic powers 
are pronounced. She is, too, a singularly intellectual 
woman, who can impart her knowledge to others. Some of 
this prima donna’s most brilliant successes have been won 
in England. The subjoined critiques, taken from leading 
English journals, show in what esteem Madame Dotti is 
held: 

Of the prima donna, Madame Dotti, we can speak in terms of un 
qualified praise; her voice possesses most marvelous features, while 
it is under most perfect control. Her rendering of Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert, toi que j’aime,”” was most delicately modulated, and showed 
a remarkably wide range. For an encore she sang “Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye,” and, besides, “Home, Sweet Home,” which she responded 
to after being twice recalled for her second song, Mattei’s expres 
sive “Dear Heart.” The exquisite softness of the soprano’s notes 
and the clear, bell-like nature of the others made her performances 
the most striking feature of the concert.—Northampton Daily Re- 
port, England. 

Prominent among much that was artistically valuable and very de- 
lightful to listen to were Mme. Dotti’s pure and broad interpreta 
tion of Handel's air, “Angels, Ever Bright and Fair,” and her bril- 
liant and powerful rendering of “Robert, toi que j'aime,” from Mey 
erbeer’s celebrated opera, “Robert le Diable.”—Birmingham Gazette, 
England. 

Mme. Marie Newhaus is a singer of high repute, whose 
career has been consistently successful ever since she made 
her début. Not only is she an excellent singer, but a 
capable teacher as well. Her experience has been wide 
and fits her for the position she has assumed in connection 
with the Vocal and Operatic School. The press notices 
herewith reproduced show how she is esteemed: 

Mrs. Marie Newhaus’ singing was superb. Her voice is of the 
purest, clearest quality and of great power. Her enunciation is not 
excelled in distinctness by that of any vocalist we can name, every 
word of her singing being clearly understood. She is a thoroughly 
skilled artist—New York Times. 





Marie Cross Newhaus has appeared in concert in all the leading 
cities. She has a voice of rare sweetness and purity of tone. Many 
who heard her here were reminded of the sweet-voiced, genial Parepa 


Rosa. Our music-loving citizens should hear her and verify the 
truth of our assertions.—New York Herald 

Madame Newhaus sang in Paris with Riviera at the 
Opéra Comique when Fauré was given a reception. Sh« 
gave two very successful concerts, which were patronized 
by Massenet, Marie Sasse, Bemberg, Chaminade and other 
distinguished musicians. She sang in Paris in “Trova 
tore,” and the music critics of the French journals were 
generous in their praise of her singing. In this connectior 
we quote the following article from the Ohio State Journal 

Many people in Columbus have happy recollections of Mrs. Maric 
Cross Newhaus, a charming woman possessed of a lovely voice 
who used to visit friends here. She is now in Paris, studying, and 
has met with extraordinary success there among some of the great 
people of that metropolis. She is studying repertory and diction 
with the celebrated artists Bouhy and Marie Sasse. She has appeared 
in six concerts with Riviera, tenor of the Opera Comique, and De 
la Croix, the celebrated baritone, and has been praised by Massenet. 
She sang as a solo artist at the Consul-General’s, Ethelbert Nevin 
and Augustus Hyllested being the other artists. Sasse wants her to 
enter the operatic career, making a début in “L’Africaine,” and 
has secured her a prospective opening at the Grand Opéra. Mrs. 
Newhaus recently spent the day with the great Chaminade, for 
whom she sang, and she has a photograph with autograph inscrip 
tion as a souvenir. Such opportunities as these are very rare with 
Americans in foreign lands, and Mrs. Newhaus’ friends will be 
delighted to learn of her success 

During the present season “professional evenings” will 
be given once a month. At these prominent artists will be 
present. The pupils of the school will be afforded the 
rare privilege of hearing and mingling with the foremost 
opera and concert singers. Pupils have already begun 
matriculating, and classes are about to be formed. 

The school has been supplied with a grand piano by 
Sohmer & Co., and the Sohmer will be used exclusively 


Caroline Gardner Clarke. 
AROLINE GARDNER CLARKE’S recent marriage 


to Dr. James Washington Bartlett is just announced. 
Dr. Bartlett is an Englishman, coming in direct line from 
the House of Bartlett, Sussex, England. The first Adam 
Bartlett landed with William the Conqueror. The Wash 
ington family (from which George Washington was de 
scended) and the Bartletts have for centuries been on terms 
of great intimacy, the family names being constantly inter 
changed. 

Dr. Bartlett is in thorough sympathy with Miss Clarke’s 
work, and she will retain her church position in Boston as 
well as fill the numerous concert engagements she has al 
ready made for the coming season 

Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett will be in New York more or less 
the coming winter, their home being at the Waldorf-Astoria 

Miss Clarke received quantities of rare and beautiful 
wedding gifts from the hosts of friends that are so warmly 
attached to her. Miss Clarke unites such splendid womanly 
qualities with a rare gift of song that she has made a dis- 
tinctive place for herself 

In sending out the cards announcing Miss Clarke’s mar 
riage it has been discovered that many envelopes were sent 
without the cards inclosed. As about 2,000 were sent, it is 
not wonderful that some mistakes should have occurred 

For professional purposes Miss Clarke will retain her 


maiden name, Caroline Gardner Clarke. 


The talented Swiss ‘cellist, Mile. Elsa Ruegger, has been 
booked with the Matinee Musicale Club, of Detroit, for 
January 9, and the Eurydice Club, of Toledo, for January 
10, and the Milwaukee Musical Society, for January 23 
Miss Elsa Ruegger has also been engaged for another con 
cert with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at Providence, 
November 15, and Leonora Jackson will appear in the 
same city, with this famous orchestra, March 7 





DETROIT. 
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HE musical season here opened about the middle of the 
month. Detroit, the Mecca of musicians, is visited in 
summer by prospecting pianists, violinists and vocalists 
Some depart disillusionized as to the dearth of musical op 
portunity in Detroit. Some stay to add to the number of 
native instructors and soloists 
Five thousand physicians are said to swell the population 
of our city. The rest of the 360,000, and some few of the 
5,000 doctors, are music teachers. Competition is naturally 
then very keen, and the inducements held out by the musical 
institutions are overwhelmingly generous Some offer as 
many as eight free opportunities to prospective pupils. Har 
mony, history, chorus classes, orchestra playing, vocal in 
struction, and even physical culture, are thrown in with the 
term of regular lessons. The physical culture is added in 
the merciful hope of building up the student’s constitution 
in order that so terrific an amount of gratuitous work may 
not prove disastrous to health 
The Tuesday Musicale has planned six artists’ recitals 
this year. Among those whom the organization will bring 
to Detroit are Elsa Ruegger, Vladimir De Pachmann and 
Madame Schumann-Heink. Grand opera is proving to be 
of more interested anticipation and talk generally than any- 
thing else in the musical line at present. The following 
clipping from the Detroit Free Press gives a very good 
summary of the arrangements made through the enterpris 
ing efforts of Manager Whitney: 
GRAND Opera Tuts Monts 


Grau, when he contracts for the appearance of his com- 
pany at any theatre or opera house, also contracts for the 
control of every detail in the management of that theatre 
or opera house, from the man at the stage entrance to the 
men “in front.”” The janitors, stage hands, electrical en 
gineers, property men, ushers, orchestra, ticket sellers and 
ticket takers are, for the time being, under the absolute con- 
trol of Grau, and that is all there is to it. The local man- 
ager cannot order props, scenery, supers, free lists, prices 


oO 
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f admission or anything else so long as Grau is in the deal. 
With this sort of agreement on the one hand Grau in turn 
contracts to present certain operas, with certain people in 
he cast of characters, those operas and those people to be 
elected by the patrons, so far as possible, of the season 

For instance, if the vote of the citizens, called for by Man 
ager Whitney, specifies “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Lohengrin’ 
and “Rigoletto” as the operas to be presented, Manager 
Whitney will advertise those operas, and in his advertise- 
ments he will name the principals who are to be heard in 
the various parts. If Grau should come on and fail to 
present any or all of the operas thus specified, or if he should 


ta 


1 to show the principals advertised, in any of the casts, 
then the patron who is dissatisfied is entitled to call at the 
box office and receive back the money he has paid for his 
ticket. The foregoing advance explanation as to the grand 
opera season in Detroit was made on Saturday by Manager 
3ert C. Whitney 

The season in question will be given by the complete 
organization from the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, under the direction of Maurice Grau, at the Detroit 
Opera House, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
23, 24 and 25, with a matinee on Wednesday. The reper 
tory from which the people of Detroit are invited to make, 
by vote, the selections of the four to be given in Detroit 


includes “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Traviata,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Barber of Seville,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “‘Lohengrin,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pa 


gliacci.” 
The artists who may appear in the several operas chosen 
and who will be appointed, it is claimed, in accordance 


SEASON i899-1900. 


ANNOUNCES THE FIRST OF HIS SERIES 


Charles L. Young xoxaes st. 


Metropolitan Opera House, November 12, 





ON WHICH OCCASION HE WILL HAVE THE HONOR TO PRESENT 


Mme. 





NEVADA, 





THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, WHO WILL THEN INAUGURATE HER AMERICAN TOUR. 


SIGNOR ALBERTI, The Great Italian Baritone. 








THUEL BURNHAM, ** The American Paderewski.,’’ 


THE PAUR ORCHESTRA, ‘ter enn Paur, conductor, ano Miss CLARA BUTT, 1° °° Retiish contratto. 


(By arrangement with N. VERT, of London and New York.) 





Office: Suite 819-820 Townsend Building, New York City. 
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with preferences expressed by vote of the people of De- Reminiscences of Nevada in the United 


troit, are as follows: 

“Carmen”—Emma Calvé or Zelie de Lussan, Suzanne 
Adams, Mathilde Bauermeister, Madame Van Cauteren, 
Thomas Salignac, Jacques Bars, Albert Saleza or Claude 


Bonnard, Henri Albers, Giuseppe Campanari or Illy, 
Ernest Dufriche, Hermann De Vries, Roberto Vanni and 
Queyla. 

*Faust”—Calvé, Adams, Sembrich, or, possibly, Emma 


Eames, Rose Olitzka, Bauermeister, Andreas Dippel, 
Salignac, Bars or Saleza, Edouard de Reszké, Pol Plan- 
con or De Vries, Albers, Campanari, Illy or De Vries and 
Thomas Meux. 

“Romeo and Juliet’—Adams, Marcella Sembrich, or, 
possibly, Eames, Olitzka or Broadfoot, Bauermeister or 
Van Cauteren, Salignac, Bonnard or Saleza, Edouard de 
Reszké er Plangon, Meux, Dufriche or Lempriere Prin- 
gle, Plangon or De Vries, Albers, Illy, Pringle, Queyla, 
Vanni and Meux. 

“Barber of Seville’—Sembrich or De Lussan, 
Salignac, Campanari, 


Bauer- 
meister or Van Cauteren, E. de 
Reszké, Pini-Corsi, Vanni and Meux. 

“Traviata”’—Sembrich, Bauermeister, Van Cauteren, 
Dippel or Salignac, Campanari or Dufriche, Pringle, Bars, 
Meux, Dufriche and Vanni. 

“Rigoletto”—Sembrich, Olitzka, Bauermeister, Van Cau- 
teren, Salignac, Campanari, De Vries, Meux, Vanni and 
Dufriche. 

“Lucia’”—Sembrich, Bauermeister, 
Campanari or Dufriche, Pringle, Queyla and Vanni. 

“Martha’—Sembrich, Olitzka, Bauermeister, Salignac 
or Dippel, E. de Reszké or De Vries, and Pini-Corsi. 

“Lohengrin”’—Sembrich, or possibly Eames, Olitzka, 
Dippel, Muhlmann, E. de Reszké or Pringle, Pringle or 
Meux 


Salignac or Saleza, 


Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci’—Calvé or De Lussan, 
Olitzka, Bauermeister, Bonnard, Dippel or Salignac, Cam- 
“Cavalleria”; Adams, De Lussan 


panari or Dufriche, in 
Queyla 


or Sembrich, Salignac, Campanari or Dufriche, 
or Vanni, and Bars or Illy, in “Pagliacci.” 

Those patrons of grand opera who desire to do so are 
requested to send their votes—naming the operas they de- 
sire to hear and the artists they prefer to hear in the re- 
spective operas—to the Detroit Opera House at once, where 
they will be arranged and classified, upon the basis of which 
Manager Whitney will make his selections. 

A subscription sale, for the $5 and $4 seats on the lower 
floor and first balcony, for the performances, at a reduced 
rate (prices $10 and $12), will be open Monday, October 9, 
closing October 15, and orders may be sent now by mail 
or left at the box office, and will be filled in the order of 
receipt, seats allotted as near as possible to the location 
desired, and buyers will be notified when to call for their 
Prices for single performances, $5, $4, $3, $2 and 
seats for four per- 


tickets. 
$1.50. Public season ticket sale, 1. ¢., 
formances in any part of the house, opens Monday, Octo- 
ber 16, at the box office, and seats for any one or more 
performances on sale Thursdé ay, October 19. 


ERNEST GAMBLE 


BASSO. 


Returns from 
Paris 
November 1. 


Direction of 


MR, CHARLES W. GAMBLE, Mgr. 


EAST END, 
PITTSBURG, PA 





States. 


EVADA says that of all the gardens of flowers be- 
stowed upon her by the royal, the loving, the mu- 
sician of all nations, nothing in that line can ever seem 
to her so dear as the wreaths of sage brush leaves which 
the people of her native State wove for her on the occa- 
sion of her first visit to that place. 

It is known, of course, that the sage brush, in default 
of other more graceful flower, is the floral emblem of the 
State of Nevada, and the “Sage Brush Nightingale’ was 
the name given to her who was afterward to reign queen 
of song in so many cities of the universe. 

Plenty of flowers there were, however, at the California 
début. Never, perhaps, was such profusion seen in any 
opera house. 

Every box was trimmed in flowers. Every lady in the 
house had a bouquet, and all were thrown upon the stage. 
There were ladders of flowers representing fame, eagles, 
ships, boats, harps, all in gorgeous flowers, and an im- 
mense pillow as large as a divan, on which was inscribed 
Nevada’s device, “J’ai foi!” 

There was also an immense chair of flowers with 
Sweet Home” traced in the back, and silver bricks, repre- 
senting the wealth of the mines of her State, were con- 
cealed in bouquets thrown at her feet. 

Nevada's real début was made in London, with Arditi as 
A touching circumstance is that upon that 
occasion Nevada sang “Il Baccio,” the favorite compo- 
sition of the illustrious director. Recently, in London, 
Mignon, the gifted and beautiful daughter of the song- 
bird, sang the same composition for him to his great de- 
light, when the eyes of all filled with tears. On being 
asked to accompany the song, he replied: 

“No; let her mother play it. I will enjoy!” 


“Home, 


conductor. 


* ~ x 


Nevada is a Marchesi pupil, having studied with that 
remarkable professor three years in Vienna. 

“It is a great mistake,” says the singer, “the way girls 
study singing to-day. They want to begin at once with 
the singing of grand operas, in the hope of singing im- 
mediately on grand opera house stages in the foremost 
capitals of the world. 

“Why, I studied thirteen books of exercises on simply 
the syllable ‘ah’ before I ever had a song put before me!” 

Nevada's first singing was done in Italy, where she sang 
for two years in every city in the country. She had then 
some thirty operas at command in Italian. 

Here in Paris she made her French début and sang two 
years under M. Carvalho. Then followed the American 
tournée with Patti, under Mr. Mapleson, a tournée the 
equal of which has probably never been known. At Chi- 
cago, in a house seating 10,000 people, fourteen consecu- 
tive performances were given, comprising thirteen different 
operas. There was not standing room at any perform- 
ance. 

In California holes i in the roof were rented at $5 a night! 
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Appearance was made in all the States at that time; en- 
thusiasm at its height everywhere. 

Nevada's next triumph was at Covent Garden, where she 
sang for many years, and then followed an American con- 
cert tour. Seventy-five concerts were given in one year. 
The prima donna traveled in her own special car, and the 
troupe was excellent. 

During her operatic tournée Nevada was prevented, much 
to her regret, from going to her native town, Austin, Nev. 
On the occasion ofthe concert tour, however, it was ar- 
ranged in the contract that a visit should be paid to that 
city. The excitement in the town was intense. Everybody, 
miners included, were in attendance. The following day, 
accompanied by the dignitaries of the town, the young prima 
donna allowed herself to be carried everywhere in sight of 
the people, to whom she bowed and spoke graciously. Peo- 
ple brought their families, and even babies, to the concerts, 
and at times the singer was so moved by the manifestations 
that she could not sing a note. 

Nevada's father, a doctor of ‘the place, was highly re- 
vered; the mother, a saint, given over to good works and 
charities, was equally beloved. The child had been the in- 
fant prodigy of the place, and had filled more than one se- 
rious engagement when the raising of money for some char- 
itable object was required. One can imagine the effect of 
her return among them, rich, famous, happily married, ac 
companied by her handsome and adoring husband, and all 
unspoiled by the rich gifts showered upon her by fate. 

Miners wept when they shook her hand. Indians crowded 
about the house in which she was and flattened their faces 
against the glass of the windows to get a glimpse of her. 
She was féted all night and accompanied by bands during 
the day. 

Nevada has sung six seasons in Spain, and goes regularly 
She has had triumphs in Russia and 

In the latter country she is adored. 


to Italy each season 
Germany and Holland. 
The last time in America she sang five months in Philadel- 
phia, where she had everything possible in life, artistic, so- 
cial, literary; one continuous feast. 

Here she met that beautiful and estimable lady and friend 
of musicians, Mrs. Florence Fox, who each year passes sev- 
eral months in Europe to enjoy the society of the American 
songstress, visit in her lovely home, Avenue de Wagram, 
Paris, and meet her charming circle of friends 

. ” * 

In Chicago it was that Nevada met Loie Fuller. It seems 
that several young ladies then studying music for the stage 
in Chicago were given the privilege of singing in the chorus 
of the opera company. Loie, then studying tor opera, was 
among the number, and a friendship since unbroken was 
made between the two 

In New Orleans Nevada remembers the roof of the the 
atre menaced to come down during the representation. The 
presence of mind of Patti, who commenced to sing to show 
the absurdity of the danger, saved the situation and the 
people from a disastrous panic 

Emma Nevada is very fond of Scandinavia. Here, too, 
she is a great favorite. Ibsen is one of her especial friends 
The first time she ever met him was on the occasion of a 
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concert in which she was to sing, when he came to her to 
express his regret that he should not be able to hear her, 
as, owing to the departure of his wife for Italy—their first 
separation—he was so broken down that he could not en- 
dure music or pass through a musical representation. 

Nevada's début in New York was made in “Sonnam- 
bula” at the Academy of Music 

In her repertory are all the favorites, old and new—the 
two “Bohémes,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Sonnam 
bula,” “Favorite,” “Traviata,” “Puritani,” “Barber of Se- 
ville,” “Daughter of the Regiment,” “Mignon,” “Manon,” 
“Lakmé,” “Perle de Brazil” (in which she made her début 
in Paris), “Magic Flute,” “Don Juan,” “Fedora,” “Noces 
de Figaro,” &c. Her selection of songs is immense; her 
Russian collection specially interesting. 


Thuel Burnham. 





Thuel Burnham, the young pianist who is under Charles 
L. Young’s management, played in Ottumwa, Ia., recently 
and made a distinct success. The nature of his success may 
be gathered from the subjoined press notices which he 
received: 

Thuel Burnham, the noted young pianist who appeared in recital 
her last night, delighted a large and enthusiastic audience. He is 
scarcely out of his teens yet, but has already won by means of his 
superb playing the title of the “American Paderewski,” and seems 
to merit, to judge from his reception and the verdict of the critics 


” 


here, the universal praise he has been receiving everywhere He is 
nothing short of marvelous.—Ottumwa Saturday Herald 


The Thuel Burnham recital last night was a rare event in musical 
circles. The program was well made and there can be no doubt 
of Mr. Burnham's complete success with the audience. Technically 
he is a master hand, but in the poetic Mendelssohn and Chopin 
numbers his talent appeared to particular advantage.—()ttumwa 


Evening Courier 


It is conceded by all musicians that the playing last night of Thuel 
Burnham, that exquisite artist called ““Paderewski of America,” who 
has succeeded in charming so many music lovers in all parts of th« 
country, was one of the most thoroughly enjoyable treats ever given 
an Ottumwa audience. Twelve long, difficult numbers and never 
nce tiresome! He evinces a power of nervous energy in his playing 
that can only indicate the true artist, and his readings are full of 
spirit, fire and pathos. In Chopin he is supreme.—Ottumwa Daily 


Press 


The Thuel Burnham piano recital last night drew a large and ap 
preciative audience. He came heralded as one of the most brilliant 
of American pianists, and it may truthfully be said that he fully 
sustained his reputation. He has complete mastery over the piano 
big tone, great strength and almost perfect technic. The program 
was well arranged and calculated to display all phases of his art. 
lhe “Carneval” received a broad, matured interpretation; poetry and 
imagination were there, and he was entirely successful with the com 
plicated rhythms of this, difficult Schumann piece. In the two 
polonaises, Chopin, E flat, and Liszt, E major, the virtuoso in him 
was brought out to the best advantage. The massiveness of his 
chords, the crystalline clearness of his runs and his wonderfully 
brilliant octave passages are truly admirable. And in such pieces 
as the Mendelssohn “Spring Song” and Liszt's ““Liebestraume” the 
piano was made to fairly sing under his fingers. Altogether he sur 
passes anything heard here in years.—Ottumwa Daily Democrat. 





A Pappeaheim Pupil. 

Madame Pappenheim’s pupil, the talented young artist, 
Miss Frieda Stender, is in great demand this season. Her 
voice and artistic training win new laurels for herself and 
her famous teacher wherever she sings. She will appear 
October 13 as the soloist of the Chaminade Club in Brook- 
lyn, and on October 18 at a concert of the St. John’s Ger- 
man Church in Bensonhurst, when Messrs. Kaiser and 
Steinbruch will be the other soloists 


Mrs. Hadden-Alexander’s Studio. 


On Tuesdays and Fridays Mrs. Alexander will receive 
pupils at her new studio, Carnegie Hall. She has the as- 
sistance of Miss Edna M. Bunn, Miss De La Mar Walker 
and Harry Briggs; all her pupils. Informal evenings will 
be given the first Wednesday of each month, to which pupils 
and their friends are invited. Mrs. Alexander is again un- 
der the management of Henry Wolfsohn. 


William Parry. 


ILLIAM PARRY, of the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, may well be called the dean of operatic stage 
managers in the United States. For more than a quarter of 
a century he has been actively engaged in this branch of 
work. To Mr. Parry’s skill and judgment are due the ef- 
fective staging of the operas in the American Theatre. 
The subject of this sketch was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land. He had a predilection for the stage, and early be- 
came associated with musicians and theatrical people. His 








WILLIAM PARRY. 
American Opera Company. 


professional career was begun under Augustus Harris, and 
subsequently he was on confidential relations with Maple 
son, Harris, Abbey, Maurice Grau and other impresarios 
In the Covent Garden, in London, Mr. Parry enjoyed a long 
experience. He supervised many notable productions of 
opera in England, and later in America, and instructed in 
“stage business’’ some of the world’s greatest artists. 

For many years Mr. Parry traveled with Colonel Ma 
pleson as his stage manager, and superintended the big 
opera productions this impresario engineered in Europe and 
America. Mr. Parry won an international reputation as an 
opera stage manager, and was sought by Mapleson’s rivals 

“All I know of stage management,” said Mr. Parry to a 
representative of THe Musicat Courter, who interviewed 
him behind the stage of the American Theatre, “I learned 
from Augustus Harris, the elder, who was the greatest of 
all stage managers. He possessed every qualification. He 
was so accomplished a linguist that he could converse with 
artists of various nationalities. I studied closely his meth 
ods, and applied his principles, which had proved so ef 
fective. Subsequently I had long and varied experiences in 
different countries. After coming to America I was asso 
ciated for three years with David Henderson, of Chicago, 
in the production of his successful spectacles, such as ‘Ali 
Baba,’ ‘Arabian Girl,’ &c. After leaving Henderson I ac 
cepted an offer made by Abbey, and was at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for a year. Later I was with Melba and the 
Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company.” 

Manager Savage, of the Castle Square Opera Company, 
has a keen eye for talent, and it is not surprising that he 
secured as his stage manager the man who was universally 
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esteemed as one of the greatest in this country or Europe 
Mr. Parry has complete control of himself, and can there- 
fore control those in the casts of the operas he supervises 
He is not impatient of details. He is uniformly courteous 
and considerate, and never indluges in the “brow-beating”’ 
process of intimidating beginners. Never unduly severe or 
too exacting, yet Mr. Parry is a true disciplinarian He 
never countenances insubordination or slovenly work. These 
qualities account for Mr. Parry’s success. He is exceeding- 
ly artistic, and knows how to secure the best effects. All 
writers who have criticised the productions in the American 
Theatre last week and this week have praised the superb 
staging of “Die Meistersinger” and “Romeo and Juliet.’ 
The meed of praise belongs to stage manager William 


Parry. 


St. Louis. 

Sr. Lous, Mo., September 2), 1899 
HE air is astir here with the promises of great mu- 
sical events that are to transpire this season. The 
new music hall on Grand avenue will be ready for occu 
pancy by November 1. The second floor will be the head 
quarters for some of the music teachers of the city. The 
Misses Miller and Schaefer, E. R. Kroeger, I. L. Schoen 
Miss Ida B. McLagan, Mrs. Louise A. Corley, Miss Lulu 
Kunkel, Miss Wilhelmina Lowe, Miss Mary Norris Berry, 
Miss Eleanor Stark, Victor Lichtenstein, James T 
Quarles, Arnold Pesold, Theodore Comstock 
Dibble, Homer Moore, the Beethoven Conservatory and 
Milton B. Griffith have all taken studios. The office of the 

Choral-Symphony Society will also be on this floor 
Besides the local concerts, the Montreal Grand French 
Opera Company has been booked for fifteen performances, 


Horace 


beginning on January 22, 1900. M. Nicosias, who so ably 
conducted the orchestra with the New Orleans company 
last season, is the conductor and manager of this new 
company. The New Orleans French Grand Opera Com 
pany, under the management and direction of M. Charley 
will open for a season of twelve performances on Feb 
ruary 28 

Paderewski will appear in recital February 15 and 17, and 
the Yale Glee and Banjo clubs will give a concert on De 


cember 29 
** * 


The date for the dedicatory concert has been set for 
Tuesday evening, November 21. The concert will be given 
by a grand combination of the musical forces of the city, 
and promises to be one of the greatest musical events in the 
history of the city. Following the opening, the first con 
cert of the season will be given by the Apollo Club, Alfred 
G. Robyn conductor. Their soloists for this occasion will 
be Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the New York contralto, and 
Petschnikoff, the Russian violinist. At another Apollo con- 
cert will appear Miss Frances Saville, lately of the Grau 
Opera Company 

** * 


The first concert for the season by the St. Louis Choral- 
Symphony Society will be given on Thursday evening, No 
vember 30. This will be the first artists’ concert. Soloists 
for the season will include Alfred G. Robyn, pianist; 
Charles Humphrey, tenor; Charlotte Maconda, soprano; 
Joseph Baernstein, bass; Lulu Kunkel, violinist; Elsa 
Ruegger, ‘cellist; Madame Gadski, soprano; Harry J. Fel 
lows, tenor; Jessie Ringen, contralto; Frank King Clark, 
bass; William H. Sherwood, pianist ; Leonora Jackson, vio 
linist; Katherine Fisk, contralto, and George Hamlin, tenor. 
The prospects for a successful season for this society are 
more encouraging than ever before. The chorus has been 
enlarged to 200 voices, and will this year contain some of 
The ten con 
certs have been divided into the following four classes: 


the best choir singers and soloists of the city 


Three symphony concerts, three popular concerts, two ora 
torio concerts and two artists’ concerts, by this means giv- 
ing great variety. There will be only two concerts devoted 
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to classical music—one the annual performance of ‘The 
Messiah” and the other a symphony concert. The re- 
mainder of the programs will be made up from the ro- 
mantic and modern schools of composition. 


* * * 


The Morning Choral Club, under the direction of Ernest 
R. Kroeger, will give two concerts this season. 


* * * 


Three concerts will be given by the Philharmonic Society, 
under the direction of Joseph Otten, the first of which will 
be the performance of “The Messiah,” on December 26; 
the second on February 27, when “The Crusaders,” by Niels 
Gade, will be given; the third on May 1, the work to be 
performed not yet being selected. 

ee & 3 


Wm. Weil, director of Weil’s Concert Band, will give 
another series of Sunday afternoon concerts this season at 
the Olympic Theatre instead of the Fourteenth Street The- 
atre, the first performance taking place on November 12. 


* ¢ & 


The Grau Grand Opera Company will give five perform 
ances at the Olympic Theatre, beginning on November 1. 


x * * 


Charles H. Galloway, organist at St. Peter’s, gave a re- 
cital at Columbia, Mo., on last Monday evening. 
* * * 


Harry Hunken, representing Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes, 
the artist manager, of Chicago, called at this office to-day. 


* * * 


August Halter, organist at the Lindell Avenue M. EF 
Church, has been appointed the official organist of the 
Odeon. 

* * * 

Harry J. Fellow, tenor, has located here and is tenor of 
the First Presbyterian Church; also instructor of voice cul- 
ture at Forest Park University. 

Mitton B. GrirFitH. 


Max Bendheim. 


This acknowledged master of the art of training the 
voice ascribes his success to his eclecticism—to his blend- 
ing of the best features of various schools of voice building. 
Superadded to a thorough knowledge of placing the voice, 
of vocal technic, of the possibilities and limitations of the 
voice, and of a ripe musical scholarship which knows the 
correct interpretation, is a peculiar quality which Mr. 
Bendheim possesses, viz., the ability to impart his knowl- 
edge to his pupils. 

The science of vocal training has been investigated with 
thoroughness and painstaking application by Mr. Bend- 
heim, and he has formulated well worked out theories, 
which have received the sanction of the most distinguished 
musicians. His chosen method combines the bel canto of 
the old Italian with the broad declamation of the modern 
German school. His principles of enunciation and phras- 
ing are based upon the method of the celebrated Julius 
Stockhausen, his teacher. Mr. Bendheim has begun work 
for the season, which promises to be the most successful 
one he has ever had. 


Erquisite Souvenirs. 
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Amy Fay. 


ISS AMY FAY is best known by her book, “Music 
Study in Germany,” now in its seventeenth edition, 
and by her “Piano Conversations.” 

About the year 1881 Miss Fay made the discovery that 
if when giving a piano recital she talked a little before each 
piece about its composer and of what the work was intended 
to convey, her audiences were far more fascinated and de- 
lighted than when she played her programs through in the 
ordinary manner. 

Since that time she has given recitals in no other fashion. 


She calls them “Piano Conversations.”” Wherever Miss 





AMy PAY. 


Fay has appeared in public it has been the universal ver- 
dict that she is a “most interesting speaker” as well as a 
“fine pianist.” 

As a teacher Miss Fay has drawn inspiration from many 
famous masters with whom she studied exhaustively abroad 
for six years (as set forth in her book), and also at home 
prior to her departure for Europe. Among the latter may 
be mentioned such distinguished names as those of Prof. 
J. K. Paine, of Harvard University, and the late Otto 
Dresel, of Boston. 

Technically, Miss Fay is an ardent disciple of that great 
conductor and musician Deppe, the value of whose wholly 
original method she has thoroughly tested and proved in 
her pupil, Miss Laura Sanford. Miss Sanford, though still 
very young, has achieved an enviable reputation as a con- 
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cert artist, and made her first orchestral appearance with 
Theodore Thomas when but thirteen years of age with 
brilliant success. She played with him a second time be 
fore her departure for Europe last fall, accentuating her 
success. Miss Fay now has in training for concert work 
Miss Elizabeth M. Georgi, of Jamestown, N. Y., whom she 
hopes to introduce to the public during the coming season. 

Among her young men pupils for whom she predicts a 
future, should he persevere, is John Alden Carpenter, of 
Chicago. Two years ago young Carpenter graduated from 
Harvard University with the highest honors in music. He 
was in Professor Paine’s class in composition, but Miss Fay 
laid the foundation of his piano playing. Josef Hofmann, 
who heard John Carpenter play when he was in this coun 
try last, said to him, “You could be a successful artist on 
the concert stage.” 


Metropolitan Concert. 


HE first Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on last Sunday was a genuinely popular 
affair, beginning with a program containing such mistakes 
as an “Allegretto from Sonate Sympathetique,” by Tschai 
kowsky, and “Ave Maria,” by Gounod, with violin obligato, 
&c., and interpreted with few exceptions in a most un 
musical manner. Mr. Grau’s orchestra, under Emil Paur’s 
direction, is poorly balanced and has many weak spots 
which will, however, be strengthened as the season pr 
gresses, as Mr. Paur will insist upon. The soloists, with 
the exception of Mr. Campanari, deserve little mention 
girls 
Her 


work is belabored, and while struggling with the techni 


Suzanne’ Adams sings no better than thousands of 
here in America who never were outside this country 


of her vocalization she cannot of course de justice to the 
composition she sings; 
cannot be attained. 

Mr. Dippel was utterly inadequate in his Wagner num 


consequently, an artistic result 


bers. He has a nice tenor voice, and should confine him 
self to German Lieder, and there’s an end to his present 
capacity. 

The violinist’s solo playing on Sunday 
He may be a good concert 


master—maybe, we say, for he used to be 


was unworthy 
of even a popular concert 
but as a soloist 
nowadays he should not foist himself upon an indulgent 
though unmusical audience 

Campanari carried off the honors and with true justice 
The new Weber 


ictor 


He is an artist and a conscientious one 


concert grand sounded well under the hands of V 


Harris 


Alice Breen Busy. 


Besides Miss Breen’s many recent engagements all over 
country, she has this season opened a new studio at 
207 West Fifty-fifth street, a most artistic spot, and here 
she may be seen daily from 2 to 3 Pp. M. Having had the ad 
vantage of the best training, both here and abroad, Miss 
Breen is also most thorough. Her studio work embraces 
singing of opera, oratorio, French, German and _ Italian 
also ballad singing. Her own gift of imparting knowledg« 
makes a lesson a pleasure with her, such is her enthusiasm 
and inspiration. Her hours for teaching being limited, sh« 
is now selecting those most serious and talented for stu 


the 


dents. 


HENRY WOLPFPSOHN 
begs to announce that MISS 


MARIE ENGLE 


(of the Covent Garden Royal Opera, London, 
and the New York Metropolitan Opera Company) 


is available this coming season for 
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ORCHESTRAL DATES FIXED. 


announces that all the orchestral appearances for his 
Manager Thrane tag 


famous foreign artists are now definitely fixed. 
ae publish this extraordinary list, which probably has never 
ist on been sq complete so early in the season, and speaks well not only as to the merits of 
the artists but to the activity of Thrane’s Musical Bureau. 


x | PETSCHNIKOFF. 
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asm Jan. 26, . CINCINNATI, . ‘ Matinee, , Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
| she Jan. 27, . CINCINNATI, . : Evening, ; Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
otis Feb. 2, . PITTSBURG, . : Evening, . Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra. 
Feb. 3, . PITTSBURG, . , Matinee, j Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra 
Feb. 14, ‘ FALL RIVER, ws % Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Feb. 16, . BOSTON, . ' ‘ Matinee, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Feb. 17, . BOSTON, . ‘ Evening, ' Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Feb. 19, , PHILADELPHIA, —— Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Feb. 20, ; BALTIMORE, . , . ' Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Feb. 21, . NEW YORK, : cv Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
t Feb. 22, NEW YORK, , , rR . Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Feb. 23, ‘ BROOKLYN, ; ; . Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Feb. 24, : PHILADELPHIA, ; co een Boston Symphony Orchestra 
any) Mar. 7, : PROVIDENCE, . , ' Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mar. 22, , ST. LOUIS, . , ' ; ;, St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
rc. 
ELSA RUEGGER. 
RK. Oct. 20, , BOSTON, . ‘ ; Matinee, ; Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
— Oct. 21, ‘ BOSTON, . ‘ , Evening, . Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Nov. 65, . NEW YORK, . : ' mf Carnegie Hall (first New York appearance) 
Nov. 15, PROVIDENCE, . Evening, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Nov. 17, CINCINNATI, . Matinee, , Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Nov. 18, P CINCINNATI, Evening, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Nov. 25, : NEW YORK, , Metropolitan Opera House. 
Jan. 5, CHICAGO, . é , Matinee, ' Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
e Jan. 6, CHICAGO, . . Evening, : Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Jan, 25, ’ ST. LOUIS, ‘ Evening, St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
Mar. 19, . INDIANAPOLIS, . Evening, 4 Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 


Negotiations are still pending for an additional series of eleven orchestral appearances, besides the Kaltenborn Orchestral Sunday 
Night Concerts to be given at Carnegie Hall under the management of Victor Thrane, at which all of the above artists will appear, 
thus assuring the music lovers who will attend the Kaltenborn Sunday Night Concerts the pleasure of hearing the greatest artists 
who have ever been booked to appear at similar concerts at Carnegie Hall. 


city. 
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NNOUNCEMENTS concerning the coming season 
A there are many, but of present events there is little to 
be said. The city, since the beginning of the present week 
and until the end of the next week, will have none of music 
except brass bands, for the entire population has gone wild 
over the Jubilee, the decorations and the arrival of McKin- 
ley. Parades, shows and floats, nothing is heard but the 
festival program; the city is filled with the country people ; 
the hotels are turning away applicants by the hundred, and 
Chicago, the wonder city for the peaceful, respectable, quiet 
loving citizen, has become an impossible place. Never since 
the World’s Fair was the influx from surrounding districts 
so great, even from distances of hundreds of miles have the 
people come, and while the prospect for the tradesman is 
bright, the sight seeing people go not near concerts or any- 
thing in the line of music, excepting the Mexican Band, 
which plays in the Court of Honor. Magnificent illumina- 
tions beautify the city; the spectacle is imposing and grand. 
From a professional standpoint business is not what it should 
be, but after next week the community will have settled 
down and the season of 1899-1900 commenced in reality. In 
the meanwhile the one flourishing place of musical enter- 
tainment is the Studebaker in the Fine Arts Building. 

Assuredly well advised were the powers controlling the 
Castle Square Opera Company in the decision to produce 
for the second week of this season the musically pleasing and 
scenically attractive “Beggar Student.” In both points tra- 
dition was not only lived up to, but an evident advance 
shown. Principals of great excellence, note and word per- 
fect, evidencing in all possible ways the most thorough of 
rehearsing, had, as is ever the case at the Studebaker, the 
support of a chorus grand in voice power and supremely 
deiightful to gaze upon. Each scene was a picture, and the 
spontaneous applause repeatedly offered by the deservedly 
appreciative audiences which filled the house for every per- 
formance evidently aroused to supremer effort all who had 
part in this most delightful production. 

The ingeniously constructed non-musical art club for 
musicians has been strangled at its birth, Some wag put 
a quietus upon the entire scheme by gravely suggesting that 
in lieu of music the various educators of the city should be 
asked to address the club. For instance, the president of 
the University or the superintendent of the public schools 
might talk of Presidential possibilities from the silver basis; 
or the presiding genius of the W. C. T. U. might be in- 
duced to give a talk on the advantage of eliminating all 
spirituous liquors from festive professional suppers, all of 
which should prove highly interesting to the members of 
the ‘musical art club.” It was also suggested that “social 
economics” would be a suitable lecture, and “the danger of 
overcrowding lunatic asylums” might claim a place on the 
program. Whatever the cause, its doom was sealed, and 
the musical art club ceased to exist at its initial meeting. 

That a musical club where artists can meet each other and 


take their friends is desirable there can be no doubt, but 
it will have to be placed on a very different basis to that 
proposed by the young lady from Cincinnati, who is en- 
titled to sincere sympathy for all the misspent time, labor 
and money expended in promoting an enterprise for which 
any person with ordinary acumen would have foretold 
failure. She commenced with the wrong idea, and on the 
generalization plan included any person directly or indi- 
rectly concerned with music who could furnish one dollar 
subscription. Such a medley of names as she obtained beg- 
gars description, but a cursory glance at the list would have 
convinced any person acquainted with Chicago musicians of 
its utter impossibility. The question of class and caste en- 
ters as much into the musical life as in the social grade, and 
it is unreasonable to expect the artist who has worked to 
accomplish fame, who has devoted education and money in 
the furtherance of art, and who has séught and obtained 
the best in music, to quietly submit to being classed with 
some 25 cent teacher, ‘““who has one of the largest classes 
in the city,” and all to meet on equal terms. 


** * 
An artist who educates from the beginning, working 
upon the more generally accepted routine methods, but 


who also brings much original thought to her work, is Mar- 
garet Cameron, who completed her musical education in 
Vienna with Leschetizky and with Barth in Berlin. Since 
the beginning of her professional career she has been unu- 
sually successful, and many of her pupils have received 
special commendation. Miss Cameron has ail the attributes 
of a successful teacher, besides being an executant in many 
ways unexcelled. Miss Cameron’s teaching is characterized 
by a thorough conscientiousness and a very unusual capacity 
for imparting her knowledge, making her a most valuable 
instructor. A young musician who likes the work of teach- 
ing, and whose ambition is to become a prominent in- 
structor, is John Mochreish, assistant to Mrs. Gertrude 
Hogan Murdough. Mr. Mochreish has just been fortunate 
in having his album for beginners accepted by the Clayton 
F. Summy Company, which has it now in course of publica- 
tion. The album of six comparatively short pieces should 
become popular with young people, as the entire set is very 
attractive and of moderate difficulty. Besides being a com- 
poser and teacher, Mr. Mochreish is an organist of ability, 
and under the tutelage of Gertrude Hogan Murdough, has 
become an accomplished pianist, and has also developed un- 
mistakable powers as a teacher. Of Gertrude Hogan Mur- 
dough herself much might be written, but no higher cri- 
terion of merit could there be than to say the American 
Conservatory management could undoubtedly fill her hours 
were her days, which are already from 9 to 6, twice as long. 

Genevieve Clark Wilson has the following engagements 
during the month of October: 5th, Nashville; 1oth, Fort 
Wayne; 11th, Indianapolis; 20th, Elkhart. 

Miss Mary Peck Thomson was heard in a recital at Min- 









neapolis and received the highest commendation from both 
press and public. Two notices are herewith reproduced: 


When last heard in Minneapolis Miss Thomson was a musician 
with a beautiful voice, which she used admirably. All of her artistic 
qualities, however, have been deepened and refined by the year’s con- 
scientious and intelligent study which has intervened. Her voice has 
an added richness and fullness, and its power has increased very 
noticeably, especially in dramatic vigor and force. Her tones are 
wonderfully sweet and sympathetic, pumniey in the middle reg 
ister. Her perfectly clear enunciation is one of the greatest charms 
of her singing, and it was equally noticeable in the French, German 
and English songs. Two great vocal gifts, natural and cultivated, in 
Miss Thomson, is added the soul of the artist, which is apparent in 
every note, motion and expression. She is wholly absorbed in her 
music while on the stage, and this complete sympathy is success- 
fully and attractively expressed in her simple and unassuming man 
ner and pleasing stage presence. 

Miss Thomson's program was of unusual interest by reason of its 


variety, high artistic .quality and the novelties introduced. The 
singer's dramatic qualities were strongly shown in Bemberg’s “Le 
Mort de Jeanne d’Arc” and the scene and air from “Faust.”’ “The 


Rosary,” by Nevin; “The Little Red Lark,” an old Irish song, and 
“It Was a Lover and His Lass,” formed a delightful group, ren 
dered most artistically. The German songs by Franz, Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, with their technical difficulties, were sung with an 
art that deftly concealed all effort and made them appear simple 
“King Duncan’s Daughters” was a very effective number, and “A 
Song of Sunshine,” by Goring Thomas, was given with much spright- 
liness and brought an insistent encore, for which Miss Thomson 
sang “Love is a Bubble.”"—Minneapolis Journal. 





Her voice is a fine mezzo soprano, excellent to begin with through 
the gift of nature, and now possessed of that charm which culture 
alone can bring. She became a favorite with her audience at once, 
and every number she sang only served to strengthen the bond of 
sympathy. Miss Thomson’s voice has a peculiar timbre, a sympa 
thetic quality, which readily wins its way to hearts. This was espe 
cially noticeable in the German lieder and little Celtic ballads. The 
old English ditty, “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” was given with 
exquisite effect.—Minneapolis Tribune. 

Miss Ida Fitzhugh, a young social favorite in leading West 
Side circles, whom Chicago has contributed to the operatic 
stage, has met with marked and merited success in Italy this 
summer. Two years ago she left America, and has been 
singing most of the time in concert in London, eliciting the 
highest praise from intelligent and appreciative audiences 
A year later she went to Milan, Italy, to study, and last 
month she was rewarded with an engagement to sing in 
grand opera for a season to commence the first week in 
September in Milan. Miss Fitzhugh first attracted atten 
tion while singing in concert in this city by her remarkably 
strong and sweet voice several years ago. Her first appear 
ance in opera was at the Auditorium in the Duff Opera 
Company, where she received an ovation, which to some 
small degree may have been due to a general desire to wel 
come a charming local favorite in this city, but she proved 
such a gifted and accomplished vocalist that she immediately 
established her claim to popular recognition during the 
Western tour of the Duff Opera Company. Born and raised 
in Chicago, her many hundreds of friends and admirers will 
watch with great interest her success as a vocalist and artist 
in Italy. 

Miss Nellie Gertrude Judd, who has been many times 
mentioned in these columns, is regarded as the coming so 
prano of the West. It is only a matter of a short time be 
fore Miss Judd is taking many of the leading engagements. 

A Minneapolis paper speaks of Miss Judd’s singing in 
the following terms: 

Miss Judd sang the aria from 
in the city without the least 
being as clear and flute-like as a bird, 
taneous. The recognition of the loveliness and power of the singer 


was instantaneous, and a storm of applause followed the cl 

The Ripon, Wis., 

The commencement concert of the Conservatory of Musi 
college, Wednesday evening last, Ripon music 
and an event of rare enjoyment to all who attended the 
ment. The star of the evening, of whom great expectations were 
entertained, was Miss Nellie Gertrude Judd, formerly of this city, 
but now of Chicago. However great were the anticipations of Miss 
Judd’s singing, it is only in strict accordance with fact to say that 
the most sanguine were surprised with the sweetness and strength 
of her voice and her marvelously brilliant technic 

Miss Judd’s first piece was Polonaise, ““Mignon,” an exceedingly 
brilliant solo, affording fine scope for trills, roulades, 
ali the operatic artifices by which a singer displays her voice and 
technic. No particular feature of the solo can be singled out for 
comment, as the entire piece was finished in every respect. 
“Frublingslied, ~ “Vorabend” and Henschel’ s “Spring Song” 


“Lucia” as it has rarely been sung 
of effort, the trills and runs 
and seemingly just as spon 
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Sunda VY Orchestral Con certs 


At CARNEGIE HALL, 


Beginning 


Sunday Evening, Nov. 


1399 (8:15 P. M.) 


BY KALTENBORN ORCH ESTRA (SIXTY MUSICIANS). 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Conductor. 


Soloists : 


Already engaged to appear during the season. 


PETSCHNIKOFF, HAMBOURG, RUEGGER, 


KNABE PIANO USED. 


Direction: 





VICTOR THRANE, 
33 Union Square W., NEW YORK. 
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delightfully rendered. The interpretation of each was delicate and 
expressive. 

“Vilanelle” was bright and sparkling, contrasting with the Elegie, 
where the middle and lower register were more used. “Les Filles 
de Cadix” was saucy and pleasing 

Mrs. Yale, of St. Paul, has been captivating the city, as 
usual, and her recital was exceedingly successful. 

A notice in the St. Paul Dispatch says: 

The song recital last evening at Roudenbush Hall by Mrs. Jane 
Huntington Yale was a success The audience completely filled 





both parquet and balcony, and was a brilliant one. 

The program was well presented 

Mrs. Yale, after a few numbers, entirely overcame a slight hoarse 
ness, and might be said to be in excellent voice. In her rendering 
of Beethoven’s “Creation’s Hymn,” she displayed an art worthy of 
the magnificent work, to say which is giving ample praise. It was 
reserved, however, for the Donizetti number, “O Mio Fernando,” 
from “‘La Favorita,” to achieve the greatest popularity with the au 
dience. Its performance was greeted with a real ovation, and the 
singer was recalled many times and showered with floral tributes. 

The great diversity presented in the program served to display the 
breadth of Mrs. Yale's art and talent. 

In Grieg’s “Autumn Gale,” which is full of bracing atmosphere, 
with charm in every bar, Mrs. Yale was heard to great advantage 
In Nevin’s “The Merry, Merry Lark” the singer found yp rtunity 
for a portrayal of simple pathos, and in Hawley’s “The Sweetest 
Flower that Blows” and Denza’s “A May Morning" there was much 
of springtime joy 

In the appreciative applause which followed the singing of “Sum 
mer and Love,” composed by Henry Dellafield, the writer, who 
accompanied the soloist, shared. The song has much to commend 
it, and it was not surprising that the audience insisted upon hearing 
it a second time. Much depth of feeling was revealed in the per 
formance of “Im Herbst,”’ and correct interpretations were given t 
the “Hindoo Song” by Bemberg, “Lungi dal caro bene,” by Secchi 
and a trio of old ballads, “Bendemeer Stream The Lass Wit 
the Delicate Air” and “Loch Lomond.” 


The initial concert for the season at the American Con 
servatory was given by Allen Spencer. His program was 
a strong one and contained several little known, but at 
tractive, compositions: 


Moderato. 
Allegro 


y (1755) Durante 


Arranged by Sofie Menter 
Aria in D minor vr (1714) Gluck 
Transcribed by Sgambati 
Sonate in A major (1683) Scarlatt 
Mr. Spencer 
Carnival Mignon, op. . Schitte 

Prelude. 

Serenade d’Arlequin 

Tristesse de Columbine 

Polichinelle (Burlesque.) 

Pierrot Réveur. 

Caprice Sganarelle. 

Mr. Spencer 

Paraphrase on Prize Song (Meistersinger Wagner Schutte 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream oad Strong 
Mr. Spencer 


Mme. Exse Maruis. 

Mme. Else Mathis, the pianist, after having spent some 
years in London, where she has been most successful in 
playing in public and in her teaching in the Princess 
Helena College, has returned to Berlin 

Here she has been appointed as piano teacher at the 
Royal Luisen Stiftung (under the presidency of the Em- 
press Frederick), and she will also give private lessons at 
her residence, 29 Bilow strass« 

Following are a few of Madame Mathis’ press notices 
in London. Mme. Else Mathis appears to be a pianist of 


uncommon merit, judging by the reports in the English 
papers, which were as follows: 


Mme. Else Mathis, who gave her first recital at Queen's Hal! yes 
terday, is a Silesian pianist, who studied first under Theodore Kul 
lak at Berlin, and afterward for three years under Franz Liszt at 
Weimar. Under her maiden name of Levyson she gained a high 
position in Germany, but on her marriage she retired for a time, 
eventually, however, to settle in England as an executant and teacher 
That she is a sound and thoroughly conscientious artist was made 
abundantly clear in the course of a very diversified program, which 
included a remarkably neat and correct reading of Beethoven's 
Variations in C minor, Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, and a group of 
smaller pieces. It was these, perhaps, that to the audience were the 
most interesting features of the concert, for some of them were 
almost entirely unfamiliar. Among them was a sketch entitled “Tit 


tle Tattle,” by Dr. Dvorak; a melodious piece, “Il Lagno del Pas 
tore,” by Signor Rinaldi, a capital Valse by Marek, a Mazourka by 
Hornig, Dr. Von Bilow’s “La Canzonatura,” and similar slight 
pieces, all of which were rendered with much grace and, where occa 


sion needed, with plenty of power.—The Daily News, November 24 


Mme. Else Mathias, an excellent pupil of Von Billow, gave a very 
interesting piano recital in the small room of the Queen's Hal! on 
Friday afternoon. It is a great pleasure in these days of virtuosity 
to hear a player of such complete refinement and artistic finish 
whose performance errs, if at all, in the direction of an undue 
quietude. She was evidently too nervous to do herself complete 
justice in Beethoven's noble set of 32 Variations in C minor, but in 
Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, in a group of brilliant little pieces 
by various composers for the most part unknown to English au 
diences, and in a Rhapsody of Liszt she was heard to great advan 
tage. Sgambati’s Gavotte in A flat minor, and Bilow's “Canzona 
tura”’ were taken a little more slowly than usual, but the intermezzo 
of Brahms in A flat, from op. 76, was finely interpreted, and a charm 
ing “Bohemian Dance,”” by Smetana, was made sufficiently effective 
Among the pieces virtually unknown were pretty “Valse Melan 
colique,” by Marek, a very original little sketch, “Il Lagno del Pas 
tore,” by a young Italian writer named Rinaldi, and a graceful 
Mazurka by M. Hornig, a young lady composer.—The Times, 
November 26. 


Jan Van Oordt, assisted by Miss Blish, gave a concert 
to-day at Kimball Hall. The gifted violinist, who is the 
latest addition to Mr. Hattstaedt’s faculty, has already 
proved a strong favorite at the American Conservatory 
The program of to-day’s concert follows: 

Sonata for violin and piano in C minor Grieg 
Mr. Van Vordt and Miss Helen Page Smitt 


O Leve and Joy 
The Northern Days 


Chadwick 
. Chadwick 
Miss Blish 
Concerto, D minor Vieuxtemps 


Introduction 


Finale 
Mr. Van Uordt and Miss Helen Page Smith 
Faith in Spring Schubert 
Lullaby Brahms 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying Gounod 
Miss Blish 
Fantasia Paganin 


Mr. Van Oordt 


Rockford is certainly a musical centre, judging from 
the musicians and organizations which are to be found 
there The Mendelssohn Club, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Chandler Starr, held its opening meeting on Tues 
day, and the Rockford Morning Star said 


The Mendelssohn Club will be much in the public eye from this 
time forth. The season is to be brilliantly opened Thursday even 
ng with a reception that will equal if not eclipse any function of 





THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128-130 EAST 58th STREET, 
aa NEW YORK CITY. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
The most thorough, best equipped and most successful MUSIC SCHOOL in NEW YORK. 


The eminent success of numerous 
graduates of this school has repeatedly 
proved the effectiveness of the methods 
of instruction which it promulgates. 


All students are taught 
PRIVATELY 


under 
PERSONAL supervision of Mr. Lambert. © 


Only such Branches as 
HARMONY, 
SIGHT READING, Etc., 


are taught in classes. 


COLLEGE IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR. Pupils may enter ataxy time; no previous musical knowledge necessary 
Before making your arrangements for next Season's Studies, write for Catalogue of THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC to 


OT10 ROTHER, Secretary, 128-130 East 58th St., New York City. 





OF BALTIMORE, 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 
The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Faculty of thirty eminent European and American Professors, 
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the entire autumn. The ladies will entertain several hundred friends 
handsomely, and the event will be one of the finest of the whole 


year This, however, is not what | started out to say of the club 


The more notable feature comes in the splendid assurance of a year 
‘ ine musica successes 1€ new chorus ts yrogressing im unex 
ff ! rt I f 

pected style, and will furnish two numbers for the first program 


which is to be given October 19. Special study days have been 


planned. For the first the ladies, assisted by a number of gent. 
men, will give Mozart's celebrated “Twelfth Mass The date of this 
program will be November 16. Miss Alice Hall's division has charg: 
of the day. Early in January Miss Wilkins’ division will give a 
special program, taking up either part songs or the oratorio. The 
last of the special days will be in charge of Mrs. Engstrom, and the 
topic will be “Spring Songs.” 

Mrs. Chandler Starr, who assumes the responsibilities of the ex 
ecutive office of the club after an interim of six years, is taking up 
her work with the intense energy which has marked all her under 
takings. Two years ago the membership reached the high water 
mark, and it is the intention to exceed the former accomplishment 
this year The ladies have for some time been quietly at work, and 


an associate membership of surprising proportions is assured 

At Mr. Vilim’s concert last Tuesday he had the assist 
ance of that truly artistic pianist, Mrs. Gertrude Hogan 
Murdough, Cyril Graham and Miss Marjorie Woods. Th 
following program was performed 


Sonata, violin and piano, op. 57 Dvorak 
Mr. Vilim and Mrs. Murdough 
Vocal 
j'etais jardinier Chaminade 
Berceuse Chaminad« 
L’amour captive Chaminad 
Miss W ds 
Sonata, violin and piano, A major Bact 
Mr. Vilim and Mr. Grahan 
Violin solo, La Ronde des Lutins Bazzini 
z Mr. Vilim 
Vocal 
Vainka's Song Wishau 
Du bist wie cine blume Chadwick 
Ich liebe dich Grieg 
Miss Woods 
Sonata, G minor lartin 
Mr. Vilim and Mr. Graham 


The Spiering Quartet is booked for the largest number 
of engagements of any previous season, the dates already 


secured thus early in the season being as follows 


Nashville, Tenn 
17—Davenport, la 

18—Aurora, II] 
20—Quadrangle Club, Chicago 
21—Milwaukee Wis 


24—Canton, Ohio 


Oct Bi 


31—Terre Haute, Ind 
Nov 1—Champaign, II] 
7—Chicago 
15—St. Louis 
28—Olivet, Mich 
29—Grand Rapids, Micl 
De 2 Milwaukee, Wis 
4 to 9, inclusive, Eastern tour 
19g Godirey, Ill 
20—St. Louis, Mo 
an. 19—Quadrangle Club, Chicago 


23—Chicago 
24—Aurora, Ill 


(Continued on page 32.) 

MME. FLORENZA 
9 

d’Arona, 


20 Rac Ciemeat Marot, 
PARIS. 


Voices placed and developed, tone by tone 
Repertoire—Analysis and Interpretation 
Stage Practice. Engagements secured. 
Special Teacher's Course with diploma. 
Reduced steamer rates for American pupils. 


Board reasonable. Home comforts and protection. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


G. SCHIRMER, 


35 Union Square, New York, 
THE 


Academic hymnal: 


A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND: CHANTS WITH TUNES 
HiRMONIZLD FOR MEN’S VOICES AND IN UNISON. 
Specially Designed for Use in College Chapetis. 
PRICE $1.50 NET. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT IN QUANTITIBS 


§@” The book will be sent for examination to interested parties 
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Sei 


30— Marshalltown, Ia. 
Feb. 6—Quincy, III. 
7—St. Louis, Mo. 
13—Mount Pleasant, Ia. 
Mar. 3—Milwaukee, Wis. 
6—Chicago. 
13—Topeka, Kan. 
21—St. Louis, Mo. 
22—Quadrangle Club, Chicago 
Apr. 8&8 to 28, inclusive, Western tour. 
May 5—Milwaukee, Wis. 


Joseph Vilim played the following violin solos at the 
Waukegan Opera House September 29: 


La Ronde des Lutins.......ccccccscccscccccccscccescessesecsosos Bazzini 
SIO ging vp cdcovecescsbonteccsuccpesehedetectésnrtenaabers 
Angels’ Serenade 


Fantaisie Caprice........ccccccccccscccccvccsestoscescoceseoe 


Clara Murray, the harpist, has been engaged to play at 
the Beethoven Club, Memphis, Tenn., with Clarence Eddy ; 
at the Music Hall, Cincinnati; St. Paul, Minn., and 
Omaha, Neb. The harp is not a popular instrument, and 
the engagements for concert harpists, apart from Clara 
This fine, artist, however, 


al 


Murray, are comparatively few. 
commands the situation so far as her instrument is con- 
cerned, and monopolizes most of the good engagements. 

The Quincy Conservatory gave a faculty concert last 
Thursday, Messrs. Spry and Zeitz being the executants. 
The first matinee musicale of the season by the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College was given to-day-at the Re- 
cital Hall, College Building. Among the compositions pre- 
senfed were two songs, “Thou Art Mine All” and “Nacht- 
gedanze,” by Louis Campbell Tipton, who has lately been 
added to the staff of the college. 

There was a very crowded attendance, and the affair was 


a success in every sense of the term. 


*> * * 


To many people the withdrawal from public life of Jo- 
hanna Hess-Burr, the noted coach and accompanist, will 
come as a surprise, as it was thought she only withdrew 
temporarily on account of ill-health. Mrs. Burr has decided 
to follow out her ambition, and her chief aim is to devote 
her entire time to voice training and coaching artists. Her 
success in this work has been in many ways remarkable. 
Mention need only be made of her pupils—Jenny Osborn, 
Glenn Hall, Edyth Evelyn Evans—who all occupy re- 
sponsible positions in the musical world. 


* * * 


\ really delightful soprano who, hitherto a society ama- 
teur, has joined the professional ranks, with engagements 
already making a better showing than many of the artists 
who have been the business for years, Mrs. Dudley Tyng, 
to whom reference is made and who was the star at the 
Quincy convention, has been re-engaged to sing there 
November 7, and is booked to appear at many other cities, 
including St. Paul, Grand Rapids and Faribault. Mrs. 
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Tyng is one of the artists under the direction of Florence 
Hyde Jenckes. 

A notice of Edwin Rowdon in the Chicago columns of 
THE CouRIER omitted to mention that he is under the 
direction of Florence Hyde Jenckes. 

Most encouraging reports of good engagements made 
are received by Mrs. Jenckes from her three agents, who 
are now traversing the country north, south and west. 

* * » 

Miss Ella Scheib, the clever young pianist brought out 
last year by Mrs. Watson, is to give a concert December 
11 at University Hall. 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


The Kaltenborn String Quartet. 








Although the musical season has scarcely begun, the 
Kaltenborn Quartet is already busy, having filled engage- 
ments at the summer homes of Mrs. Lonnisbery, Mrs. 
William Jay and Mrs. C. C. Worthington. Last Wednes- 
day night the Kaltenborn Sextet opened the new opera 
house at Madison, N. J. 

The quartet will leave New York October 23 on a short 
trip. A second and longer tour will be undertaken 
November 20, and in December a third one will be made. 
Early in December will begin the fourth season of Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the Crescent Athletic Club, in Brook- 
lyn. October 18 Franz Kaltenborn will be the soloist at 
the opening musicale of the Hanover Club, Brooklyn, and 
December 3 at the concert of the Brooklyn Saengerbund 
The dates of the three public subscription concerts by the 
quartet are November 28, February 6 and March 20. 
These will be given in Mendelssohn Hall 
hall will occur a number of other concerts in which the 
Kaltenborn organization will participate. The quartet al- 
ready has enough engagements in neighboring towns and 
in New England to keep it busy until Christmas. Franz 
Kaltenborn and Beyer-Hané have been re-engaged to 
give their third season of “trio matinées” at the Columbia 
University Teachers’ College. 

There have been two changes made in the Kaltenborn 
Quartet, Edwin Banck being the new viola player and 
Carl Hugo Engel, who the permanent concertmaster 


In the same 


is 


of the Kaltenborn Orchestra, being the second violin 
player. Mr. Engel has appeared often as soloist in the 
concerts in St. Nicholas Garden this summer, and his 


Mr. Beyer-Hané, who has also done 
remains the 


success was great. 


much solo work in these concerts, violon 


cellist of the quartet. 





Duacklee, of Newark. 


Roseville 
under the 


The musical services in the Avenue Presby- 
terian Church will resumed, of 
Henry Hall Duncklee, next Sunday evening, October 15 
Mrs. Beatrice Fine, soprano; Miss Bessie Bonsall, con- 
tralto, and Dr. Ion Jackson will sing at the first service. 

Mr. Duncklee’s services as accompanist will be in great 
demand during the coming season. For the first week in 
November he will play at Mrs. Alexander Irving’s “Even- 
ing of Music,” Miss Ida Mae Pierpont’s song recital, and 
Signor Arturo Nutini’s piano and violin recital. 


be direction 





Philadelphia Musical Notes. 


HE statement made in these notes last week to the ef 
fect that W. W. Giichrist received not the slightest 
compensation as director for the Symphony Society appears 
to be somewhat of an error. However, the error was about 
as slight as his salary. Mr. Gilchrist did receive compensa 
tion, but, as he tells THE MusicaL Courier, it was “too in 
significant to be mentioned.” Be this as it may, the rupture 
is now made, and there appears to be no way of healing the 
breach. Mr. Gilchrist is attending strictly to his own af 
fairs, and nothing can induce him to be drawn into any con 
troversy over the matter. He is out, and has little to say. 
He is gratified, though, greatly at the stanch support 
given him by his friends all over Philadelphia, and his com 
ing concerts with the Mendelssohn Choir and Orchestra 
will be well attended and notable events here, as his work 
has always proved. Mr. Gilchrist is just as busy a man as 
any in this country, and his music school is flourishing as a 
His patrons are coming from all over the 


In this 


green bay tree. 

country, and he has an able corps of assistants 

community he will never lack for support. His composi 

tions for some little time have been scarce, but he has some 

brilliant things ready which will be given to the world soon 
* * * 

Fritz Scheel’s New York Orchestra at the Export Expo 
sition was a success. He is to be congratulated, for the peo 
ple crowded there in that barn of an auditorium like ants. 
On Thursday afternoon and evening he played to more than 
20,000 people. 
port Exposition cannot see the demand for inclosing the 


It is a great pity the management of the Ex 
great auditorium. The upper sides are open entirely, so 
that the sound goes all through the exhibit space, and also 
the sounds from the thousands who 
through the buildings on the board floors, comes pouring 


tramp, tramp, tramp 
through the auditorium like whirlwind, drowning out all 
semblance of sound. At the farthest end of the building not 
a suggestion of the orchestra can be heard, and more than 
did Mr. 
awful noises. It is regrettable that he did not have a better 


hall in which to show the work of his orchestra, for it is 


once Scheel turn round in utter disgust at the 


evident that he has made a bold and lasting impression in 
Philadelphia. 


fore the Export Exposition closes and when the sides of the 


He hopes also for a return engagement be 


auditorium are fully inclosed. 
. * > 
William C. Warhurst, 


teacher, who has been with Signor Del Puente, 


organist and 
has taken 
the organ at the largest church in Camden, the North Bap 


the well-known 


tist, where he is director of all music in the church, includ 


ing the Sunday school. Here is one of his late organ re 


citals: 

Prelude and fugue in B flat Bac 
Ave Maria (composed in the sixteenth cent Arcadelt 
Chorus of Angels Clart 
Anthem, For Thee, © Dear, Dear Countr Gau 
Hymn 38, Sun of My Soul.. Keble 
Tenor solo, My Hope Is in the Everlasting Stainer 

H. Graf 
Duet, Love Divine, All Love Excelling Stainer 
Miss Murtha and Mr. Graf 

Organ, Rosamunde. pcb Ohi eadn Schubert 
Anthem, The Radiant Morn has Passed Away W oodward 
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Hymn 309, The Son of God Goes Forth to War............+++ Heber 
Solo, There Is a Green Hill Far Away............ Sabeobress Gounod 
Miss R. C. Murtha. 

Hymn 169, Oh, Could I Speak the Matchless Worth .....Medley 
Organ, Grand Offertoire in D...........0.eseeeee oeseuupenign Batiste 


Alexander Bachmann, the organist, gave a recital on 
the organ in the auditorium at the Export Exposition 
last week, Saturday, after the regular band concert was 
over. There was an immense audience, and Mr. Bachmann, 


always a skilled player, gave well the following program: 





Pilgrims’ Chorus Wagner 
Prayer saage ‘ " Merkel! 
Romance .... Bach 
Overture, Fra Diavolo ‘ , ’ Auber 
Larghetto, Second Beethoven 
Prelude and Fugue in (¢ . Bach 
Andante, Quartet in D, N 7 Mozart 
Offertoire in G, N } We'y 
Serenade : .Schubert 
Largo F ; ; Handel 


Jubel Overture Weber 


Theodore Van Yorx. 
A S was expected, Theodore Van Yorx sustained himself 


admirably in the Worcester Music Festival week 


before last. The excellent work he did enhanced his al 
ready enviable reputation. Mr. Van Yorx was engaged 
through Manager Victor Thrane. The tenor was st" 


in juxtaposition to Madame Sembrich, and had a difficult 


place to maintain 


This was the program for Friday afternoon, Septem 
ber 290 
(Sverture Athalic Mendelssohn 
Ah! Fors’ é Lui Verdi 


Madame Sembrict 
© Paradise Meyerbeer 
Mr. Van Yorx 
Waltz, Frihlingstimmen S rauss 


Madame Sembrich 


Symphony No. 5 ‘I'schaikowsky 
How Mr. Van Yorx emerged from this trying crdeal 
the following newspaper criticisms show 
Mr. Van Yorx at faced the trving ordeal of singing between 
Madame Sembrich'’s numbers, came off remarkably well, winning 
ntaneous recalls that might have justified an encore if the young 
tenor had not been judicious enough to decline it New York Sun 


Theo. Van Yorx, of New York, was sandwiched between the prima 
donna’s two numbers 

Ihe audience liked his work immensely, giving him recalls in a 
vontaneous fashion and making a plain demand for an encore, whict 
he declined.—New York Times 

Mr. Van Yorx displayed sweet, full and well trained voice in the 
Meyerbeer aria, and sang with intelligence and skill 

He made it clear tl 


safely expected in the future He made a very favorable impression 





an artist for whom much may be 


Benjamin Wolff, in Boston Herald 
Mr. Van Yorx made a pleasing impression by his interpretation 


f the tenor aria from “L’Africaine.” His voice is agreeable and is 





handled with n skill, and, what promises well for his career 
and although he feels it, he does not let 





the man feels his 





his emotions choke his artistic sense of proportion 

Placed in a trying position on the program, he commanded at 
once the attention of the audience, and he held it to the end, when 
he was liberally and justly applauded.-Philip Hale n Boston 
Journal 

Special mention must be made of Mr. Van Yorx, who in the “Lily 
Nymph” sang mself into the affections of Worcester by reason of 
his beautiful voice and musical phrasing 

Later in the week Mr. Van Yorx, who gave Meyerbeer’s “O Para 
dise” between Madame Sembrich’s two appearances, won personal 
honors, for he sang with unqualified taste and musical feeling. His 

vice was delicious. He declined an encore.—Worcester critic for 


Musica Courier 


It seemed almost cruel that Theodore Van Yorx had to face the 
ordeal of singing next. To succeed Sembrich withour any interme 
diary piece, and to be followed at once by Sembrich, would have 
been a trial that any festival favorite might fear, and the young 
tenor was making his first serious appeal to Worcester audiences 

He had made a pleasant impression in the “Lily Nympth,” but in 
a very minor role 

Yesterday he sang “O Paradise,”’ from Meyerbeer’s “L’ Africaine 
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He sang with ease and without affectation, displaying a voice of 
especial richness in its highest notes and evincing no little tempera 
ment . 

At the end there was instant and spontaneous applause, unmis 
takable as a genuine expression of approval 

Mr. Van Yorx was twice recalled with great heartiness, and it 
would have been excusable if he had yielded to the demand and 
repeated a portion of the number. It is gratifying to record that 
he had the good sense to decline the opportunity. His success under 
the circumstances is a matter for special congratulation.—Worcester 


Daily Telegram. 


Mr. Van Yorx was placed in an embarrassing position betwee: 


Madame Sembrich’s two numbers, but he held his ground manfu 


His tenor voice is sweet and sympathetic aving soinewhat of 


baritone quality, and his upper notes are particularly gratifying { 


their fullness and strength 


Singing the “L’Africaine’’ aria ‘) Paradise. with earnestness 
and good appreciation of the meaning of the music, he thoroughly 
deserved his two recalls, but modestly refused an encore.—Worces 
ter Spy 


It will be seen that Mr. Van Yorx occupied a very difficult place 
between two performances by such a famous soprano. It is to his 
credit that he acquitted himself so well in the singing of the ar 
‘) Paradise,” from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine.” 

He was warmly applauded, but the audience 
modestly declined to sing again.—Worcester Evening Gazette 


He sang sweetly and with feeling.—Boston Transcript 


Mr. Van Yorx was placed at a disadvantage by being the only 
other soloist with Madame Sembrich, but he did himself credit 
nevertheless.—Worcester Post. 


Jackson Cable. 
Leipvsic, October 9. 
Vusical Courier, New York 
EONORA JACKSON immense success Philharmonic 
4 KRANICH 


to-night. Brahms Concerto 


Clementine de Vere Engaged. 
M*" CLEMENTINE DE VERE has been engaged as 


a member of Grau’s Metropolitan Opera Company 
and will make her début this season in Toronto, Canada 
October 21. She will sing in “Carmen” with Calvé. Mad 
ame De Vere will make frequent appearances with the Grau 
be congratulated upon hav 


company. Manager Grau is 


ing secured this admired and admirable artist 


A Milwaukee Girl's Success. 


Anna Plum is the name of a young singer who seems 
destined bring added laurels to the singers of America 
She has recently sung in Pisa, Brescia and numerous other 
Italian cities, and is now engaged for the autumn season 


to sing in “Rigoletto,” at Bologna. Said the Gazette of 
Bologna 

Without superior is Signorina Anna Plum, who sings 
Gilda with the most exquisite grace, and w se melodious v 
ends itself readily to the fine points of the opera In short, she is 


a perfect Gilda 





This is from Futuria, of Bologna 


The signorina, Anna Plum (Gilda), is a most intelligent and ex 
perienced artist, and she captivated immediately the sympathy of the 


th! 
iblic 


Miss Plum spent seven days in America last August, 
laving to hurry back on account of the opening of the 


fall season of opera 


Brounotf—Dewey. 

At the serenade tendered Admiral Dewey recently by the 
-horal Union, Platon Brounoff, the well-known composer 
and conductor, led the large chorus, consisting of brass 
band and vocal forces, 1,500 strong. On Friday he con 
ducted exclusively on their own excursion boat. They sang 
the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,” “Hymn of Praise,” “See the Con 
quering Hero Comes,” and other national airs. The orches 
tra also played various overtures, &c., and all were most 
enthusiastically applauded by the numerous crowds on water 


and land 


| ‘\CLEMENTINE) Season 1899-1900 
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BRUSSELS, September 26, 1800 


eé UMMER is really at an end” is now heard on all 
acquiesced when he 


ides from the merry gaiety making crowds that 
have found rest and diversion, some at the seashore, hosts in 
the mountains, and a few in the quaint villages of the 
Ardennes 


The summer girl, with her parents, hurriedly packs up 


her things and rushes back to the city forewarned by 
threatening clouds and sharp east winds that her holiday 
is at an end, and the theatre, concert and ball must take 
the place of golf, tennis and bicycle. Here in Brussels the 
streets, which during the summer formed the happy hunt 
ing ground of English and American tourists, are now 
crowded with Brusselois, all seemingly benefited from thei: 
sojourn in other clintes 

The opening of the Conservatory, which took place 
Tuesday, September 5, brought back a great part of Brus 
sels’ musical community, among the best known mem 
bers being César Thomson, the head of the violin depart 
ment, and A. De Greef, under whose direction the piano 
department flourishes most successfully Born in Lou 

n in 1862, De Greef is without doubt one of the young 
est of the big pianists of our epoch. When only seven 
een the young artist went to Germany to study under the 


istrious Liszt, who in his glorious old age was vene 


rated by all musicians 

The young pianists of the world made pilgrimages to 
Weimar, as the Islamites to Mecca, to carry to the great 
Liszt was very fond 


master tributes of their admiration 


of De Greef, and even dedicated a composition to him 
This summer the fashionable crowds of Ostend were 
privileged in hearing this talented musician, who spent the 
ummer in Mariakerke, just a little distance from the fa 
mous ville d’eau I am, occupying a comfortable cottage 
with his charming wife and children De Greef first played 
the G minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns, then the Fantaisie 
Hongroise of Liszt 


of expression, delicacy of touch, surety of technic, clear 


In both of these he showed his power 


ness of rhythm, complete absence of mannerism, impecca 
ble beauty of interpretation, which, combined with an in 
definable something, go to make great interpreters and 
real artists 

The success of the famous virtuoso was enormous, and 
habitués of Ostend assured me that not within memory 
had em seen a pianist the object of such applause and re 
Is withe Thomson also was heard toward the 


Cal 


latter part season, and, as usual, scored a great 





triumph who for the last few weeks has been 
sojourning in Spa, spent a considerable part of the sum 
mer in Ostend also, and could be seen daily walking up 
and down the Digue, accompanied by his wife and Mme 


Lilli Lehmann, enjoying the fresh sea breezes 


At the occasion of the opening of the new Royal Palace 


Hotel,which when completed will undoubtedly rank among 
the finest in the world, the managers arranged a very ex 
ellent musical entertainment to welcome paths visitors 
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who had been invited to inspect their beautiful hote!. 
Madame Lehmann gave songs of Schubert, Wagner and 
Beethoven. Her voice, which still shows some signs of 
its former excellence, is cracked and worn now, and it is 
by her art alone that Lehmann at all holds the attention of 
her listeners. Signor Werner Alberti, who has made such 
a great furore in Warsaw recently, sang the grand air of the 
fourth act of “Trovatore,” really in magnificent style. His 
voice is a full, sweet tenor, rarely heard nowadays; his 
diction is pure, and his temperament and dramatic force 
superb. He received a perfect ovation, and had to repeat 
the stretta finale, a tour de force which was really quite 
remarkable. The others who figured on the program 
were quite mediocre, but their numbers served excellently 
to pass away the time and as a background to the murmurs 
of admiration heard on all sides at the beauty of the new 
building. 

In a picturesque little village of the Ardennes, far away 
from the haunts of the adventurous tourist, the world of 
fashion and things in general, Ysaye, the violinis., chose 
to spend his summer. Here, after a winter of engagements, 
he came with his charming wife and lovely children, to 
rest and gather inspiration from the beautiful scenery, 
wherewith to. thrill anew his audiences of this season, 
which promises to be a most busy one for him. Not only 
does he project a tournée of eighty concerts, including 
England, Germany, France, Russia and Austria, the big- 
gest he has ever made in Europe, but he also directs two 
of his concerts in Brussels, the other two having Mottl as 
conductor. 

Besides these there will be two extraordinary concerts, 
of which one will be given by Mr. Ysaye, and devoted 
nearly entirely to the violin, and the other a tribute to the 
memory of Chanson, whose tragic death so rudely snatched 
him from art and friends. The soloists at these concerts 
will be Jaque Thibaud, whose début in Brussels last year 
created such a favorable impression; Raoul Pugno, the 
great pianist; Mme. Ellen Gulbranson, Bayreuth’s beauti- 
ful Briinnhilde, and last, but not least, Scheidemantel, the 
celebrated baritone of the Dresden Opera and of Bay- 
reuth. The first concert is fixed for October 29, when 
Thibaud will be heard in the concerto in F major, of Lalo, 
and Saint-Saéns’ “Habanero.” 

At the same concert fragments of Erasmus Raways’ 
“Freia,” which was so successfully received in Vervais, will 
be heard in Brussels for the first time. The program 
closes with Beethoven's “Egmont” overture and the sym- 
phonic poem “Lenore,” of Dupaec. Not only at these 
concerts will we hear good music, for the Concerts Popu- 
laires, of which there will be four, have secured famous 
artists the mention of whose names alone is a guarantee of 
merit. At the first one, which is fixed for November 5, 
we will have the pleasure of hearing Mr. Van Rooy, of 
Bayreuth. The second, under the direction of Hans 
Richter, takes place on December 3. At the third concert 


Ferruccio Busoni, the famous virtuoso, will be at the 
piano, while the fourth will be directed by Richard 
Strauss. 


All these concerts, not including the many recitals al- 
ways given, assure music lovers that the musical season 
of 1899-1900 in Brussels will be an extraordinarily good 
one, and that little Belgium, wide awake in all things, 
is one of the first in appreciating and welcoming fine art. 

Litt1AN DorotHy SAMUELS. 
TUDIO TO RENT.—A party having a very desirable 
studio, centrally located, between Forty-ninth and 
Sixtieth streets, Sixth and Madison avenues, will rent 
mornings, or portion, to desirable party, for teaching or 
practicing. Address B. E. M., care THe Musica 
Courter, New York. 
aitigiiatibicms 
W ANTED—Concert pianist of reputation, leading pian- 
ist in a large Western city, desires position as di- 
rector or head of piano department, and teacher of theory 
at conservatory or college; pusition in a Southern city pre- 
ferred. Address, “Pianist,” care Steinway Agents, 1313 
Farnam street, Omaha, Neb. 
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NEW YORK, October 9, 1899. 


E MMA A. DAMBMANN had a large class in Baltimore 

a year ago at this time, teaching art and music both, 
and singing in the Roman Catholic Cathedral and the lead- 
ing synagogue. This represented a good, solid income, but 
all the time friends were urging her to “go to the great 
city,” where opportunities are greater and remuneration 
better. Along came a certain well-known, corpulent tenor 
from the metropolis, and hearing her sing, he urged her 
leaving all she had, a sure thing, for the unknown here. 
Now, to leave home, friends, a successful career and go to 
a strange city—this requires courage—and she had it. On 
January 4 she arrived here, and soon her voice and per- 
sonality began to count. She became alto of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Yonkers, a position paying better than many 
New York churches; gave a concert under distinguished 
auspices, made some money that way, sang at musicales and 
concerts, and is now well on the way to a career. Under 
the patronage of the highest dignitaries of the Catholic 
Church of America, combined with an exclusive social set, 
she was heard in Baltimore in her farewell concert, and she 
will soon give a recital here in much the same manner. 

I recently heard her sing three things of widely different 
styles—‘ Lord, Have Mercy,” Strelezki; ‘The Soldier’s 
Bride,”” Murio-Celli, and aria, canzone, “Stride la vampa” 
(“Trovatore’’), Verdi. 

The pleading religious feeling in the sacred number, the 
‘cello-like tone throughout, the low G, the wide range of the 
brilliant number by Murio-Celli and the vibrant tone, a 
prodigal wealth of voice, in very truth, throughout, as well 
as the very distinct enunciation and general style—all much 
impressed me, and surely this courageous girl, who left thir- 
ty-four pupils and a comfortable present for an unknown 
future, will get there in due time. 

She is studying with Murio-Celli. 








* * + 


Nora Maynard Green has just arrived after a four 
months’ trip in England and the Continent with her sister 
and mother, and reports a most restful time of it. She ar- 
rived in London in time for the end of the opera season, 
bicycled through Leamington, went to Paris, where she ob- 
tained many unknown songs, some forty in number, for use 
here; was in the midst of the Dreyfus affair, and incident- 
ally painted a few water colors, notably of Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, for like Miss Dambmann, Miss Green is also an artist 


of ability. 
*_ * * 


Marie Seymour Bissell is so well known here that noth- 
ing I can say is needed to spread her renown; her pupils’ 
concert of last spring was a revelation to me, such was 
the uniformly good work done; indeed, it was a most 
artistic affair all round. A recent interview was most 
interesting, as showing this teacher's pronounced opin- 
ions on matters vocal, and especially in the field of the 
teacher who teaches, but is incapable of showing how to 
do a thing—who is, in other words, no singer. A promi- 
nent singer herself, with years of that best of all things, 
experience, behind her, Miss Bissell is able to demonstrate 
every one of her ideas, to correct faults, showing the how 
and whyfore, and as all of us are at best but children, who 
learn by imitation, it stands to reason that of such a 
teacher one must learn quickest. The gratifying success 
of these Bissell pupils, when they come in competition 
with other singers, is evidence of something which re- 
quires no elucidation. Many of them occupy prominent 
positions in church and concert, and among the number 
of those who have recently attained New York positions 
are Miss June Detweiler, who goes to the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and Miss Bond, to the Roman 
Catholic church known as St. Agnes, of Brooklyn. An- 
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other singer who will be heard of in the near future is Miss 
Ayres, who has had several offers from opera companies, 
and who will be remembered as one of the successes of the 
Mendelssohn Hall concert referred to above. 


* * * 


J. Warren Andrews, organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, is happy in the final know]l- 
edge that his choir is now constituted as it will be for this 
season, the quartet of last year being retained, with the 
exception that Miss Estelle Harris, of Easton, Pa., is the 
new soprano, engaged last May. The octet consists of 
the following singers: Madge S. Whitman, Auguste 
Schiller, sopranos; Grace Almy, E. de C. Bracher, 
altos; F. P. Measschaert, G. Woodhouse, and 
Maurice Weisshoff and W. H. Prindle, With 
these forces, twelve singers in all, Mr. Andrews expects 
to do some good work this winter, and is planning a series 
of five Sunday evening services, co-operating with Dr. 
Eaton in the selection of music to fit the theme “Scottish 
Literature.” By this do not imagine that J. Warren will 
give his hearers the “Campbells Are Comin’” or bagpipe 
imitations, but you can expect to hear a movement from 
Mendelssohn’s Scottish Symphony, &c. Mr. Andrews has 
also begun the regular quarter hour organ introduction 
to the evening service, playing many well-known and 
standard compositions. 


tenors, 


basses. 


* * * 


How many readers know the name of Dr. James Pech? 
Not many, I will warrant, and those only of the older 
generation, for this man was a power here years ago. Your 
Gossiper had the pleasure of an interview with him this 
week, and would fain have lingered longer of such interest 
was all he said. A born Hanoverian, he yet became in 
early youth Anglicized, so that he was customarily re- 
ferred to as an Englishman. A pupil of Czerny, also of 
Henselt and Doehler, this man has lived a life of stirring 
interest, and of weight here in the long years gone by 
From 1862 to 1872 organist and choirmaster of Old Trin- 
ity, he founded the Church Music Association, prominent 
at that time, giving for the first time in America the diffi 
cult and famous mass in D by Beethoven (given last year 
at Cincinnati, under Thomas); this was in 1872, on May 2, 
and of the solo singers of that time all the names are now 
unknown save that of Franz Remmertz, the bass. This 
production was preceded, on February 13, 1872, by the 
first performance in America of the Mozart Requiem Mass, 
with a grand chorus, orchestra &c., the whole under Dr 
Pech’s direction. 

Of his earlier years in England, when he co-operated 
with Sir Julius Benedict as conductor of opera, of various 
tours, &c., the doctor talked at length, and all in most 
interesting vein. He is by no means “on the shelf,” but 
is blessed with an abundance of youthful vigor and spirit 
As evidence of this, he treasures his copy of the last Na 
tional Edition, in which the history of music in America 
makes mention of his valuable service, although the printer- 
man did spell his name Peck. No doubt old friends will 
be glad to hear of the comfortable position and youthful 
capacity for enjoying all things of this life so evident in 
this kindly gentleman 

I was particularly struck with 
Bach’s works in his library, and, as evidence of his up-to 
table lay a Kaltenborn concert 


the fine collection of 


dateness, on the there 


program 
” a” * 


This letter was received this week: 

New Yor, October, 1899. 
Dear Sitr—Kindly let me know of any vacancy that you may 
know of, either in your own choir or elsewhere, for a soprano singer 
I can give the best references as to voice training, &c., and I expect 
to sing gratis, as compensation for the position, for a time, if so 
desired. Trusting to hear from you soon, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


I print this as showing what a serious condition of affairs 
exists, when the new singer here is willing to give her 
services gratis to obtain a position. The writing is that 
of a refined person, and there is no doubt the singer would 
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fit nicely in some choir, but there’s the rub—the getting in. 
Oh, the many weary rounds made, to church music com- 
mittees, to organists, singing, singing all the time, and never 
a place for the singer. Every little while I run across young 
and capable singers, who have neither capital enough to re- 
main here until they obtain a position, as no doubt many 
would in time, nor with sense enough to go inland, where 
competition is not so severe. 

I remember the case of a singer, experienced, capable, 
who hung ‘round here all winter, unable to obtain a place 
in a choir, and finally went to St. Louis, where she is most 
comfortably fixed, with $1,200 a year, teaching possibilities, 
&c., all of which were simply impossible here. 

Now all these young folks I would most earnestly and 
sincerely advise not to come here unless they have resources 
sufficient to keep them going until they finally land. A good 
time to come is now, before the choir changes, provided the 
means are at hand; then when the annual choir rumpus oc 
curs they will have learned by experience what to do, where 
to go, and many little useful things to be learned only in 
that way. They will also, no doubt, be able to do some lit- 
tle substituting, and this spreads knowledge of their ca- 
pacity, and serves as a possible wedge for future permanent 
engagement. In my own choir, for instance, the alto is a 
young woman who did substitute work for the former alto; 
and, lo and behold, time landed her there as a fixture. So, 
come to New York, young singer, if you are able, having 
enough $$$ to “grin and bear it” for a while—although you 
won't do much grinning. 

o£ & 

Felix Lamond, the organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Chapel since May, 1898, was found busily engaged in sort- 
ing music for his boys, of whom there are twenty, with ten 
men. He has daily rehearsal, as is the case with all the 
Trinity branches, and devotes practically all of his time to 
the service of the church. An assistant of Le Jeune, at 
St. Paul’s, some years ago, he was subsequently called here 
from Detroit, Mich., where he had a fine place. As city 
editor of The Churchman he does considerable literary 
work, of agreeable kind, and is now engaged in the usual 
choirmaster’s occupation, of selection of music suitable for 
his singers. His order of music for this month includes 
some famous anthems, such as the Calkin Te Deum in G, 
Wareing’s “My People,” Field’s “Lord of Our Life,” Men- 
delssohn’s “Judge Me, O God,” Travers’ “Ascribe Unto the 
Lord,” &c. There is a daily service at this church at 9 
A. M., with choir and organ, and it attracts many people. 


” o - 


Miss Drew Donaldson, a pupil of Parson Price, the teacher 
of many well-known professional pupils, 4. ¢., pupils who 
are on the stage, is making a great success of her part in 
Sousa’s “Bride Elect.” When she sang it in Newport the 
Herald said: 

“Miss Donaldson, both in singing and acting, was easily 
superior to the other members of the cast. Her voice is as 
charming as it is rare in quality, and her gestures and man 
nerisms delightful and graceful. Her success was emphatic, 
her solos being enthusiastically encored.’ 

This is not so bad for a singer who, when she came to 
Mr. Price, was supposedly an alto, and with a voice over 
which she had no control whatever, much to her dismay. 

7 = * 

Last June, at the New York State M. T. A. meeting at 
Albany there was a young singer on the program who made 
a most pronounced success. This paper at that time said 
many complimentary things of him, and this was only the 
echo of the people’s verdict—Francis Carrier, baritone. He 
was formerly an Albanian, but has now a nice position here, 
and expects to devote his entire attention to concert sing- 
ing. With Hans Kronold and Ferdinand Dunkley, the lat- 
ter of Asheville, N. C., he will in November go on a concert 
tour, arranged by Dunkley, in Southern cities. Later he is 
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booked with the Wilczek Concert Company for a tour, and, 
last but not least, he made such a success at the Round Lake 
Festival this year that he has been re-engaged for next. 


* * 7 


Mr. and Mrs. L. Massy-Howard have established a new 
studio at 8 East Seventeenth street. Having the personal 
acquaintance of many leading artists, and being successful 
teachers and singers, with many fine voices in charge, they 
should do well in their new quarters. Mr. Howard is a 
physiologist of no mean capability, and a chart he showed 
me, of his own design and drawing, was indeed a credit 
able thing. They have a young daughter at present in 
New England with an opera company, who is said to be 
doing well on the stage; the picture represents a pleasing 
young person, of intelligent mien 

Mrs. Howard was some time ago soprano of Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, and devotes herself espec ally to 
baliad singing, coaching, &c 


* * * 


E. Heywood Winters has a pupil worth having—so it 
struck me on hearing a young, fresh and altogether un- 
usual voice at his studio, that of Miss Cope. She sang for 
me Denza’s ““May Morning,” and, really, it reminded me 
of Blauvelt’s singing this same thing at a Powers musi- 
cale, some time ago. Winters has other pupils occupying 
prominent positions, at Stamford, Conn.; at Ascension 

® 


Church here (Heinroth’s), &c 


7 + * 


Max Bendheim, the teacher of some well-known young 
singers now before the public, announces his removal to 
more commodious quarters, 332 West Fifty-sixth street, 
where he has the whole parlor floor at his disposition. He 
is planning to give four or five pupils’ recitals there the 
coming season 

- . . 

Alfred J. McLean, the young tenor of Ascension P. E 
Church, will appear at Bruno S. Huhn’s concert at the 
Hotel Majestic late this month. His recital at Delmoni- 
co’s last spring is remembered as a very pleasant affair 

- * * 

Mrs. M. Beardsley, whose Knapp Mansion musicales in 
Brooklyn are always nctable events, has returned, and her 
new studio in the same building is most artistic. Newly 
decorated, with fine light, it is a place for hard work unde 


1 


pleasant environment As soon as possible she will an 
nounce her monthly days for musical receptions, and she 
also expects to resume the public musicales later 


F. W. RIeEsBERG. 


Edward Grieg 
In reply to a request to conduct one of the Colonne 
concerts in Paris, Grieg wrote a letter stating that after 
the result of the Dreyfuss proccss he could not resolve to 
come to France: “Like every foreigner, I am so indignant 
at the contempt with which justice is treated in your coun- 
try that I do not feel disposed to come in relation with a 


French public!” 


Ferdinand Hiller. 


An interesting contribution to the history of German 
music in this century may be expected from the remains 
of Ferd. Hiller. After his death (May 3, 1885), the large 
collection of letters addressed to him was presented by 
his legatees to the city of Cologne and placed in its ar- 
chives. These letters are not confined exclusively to music; 
together with letters from Mendelssohn, Schuman and 
Wagner and almost all the musicians of his day, there are 
many from poets and authors. They thus give a picture 
of the whole spiritual life of Germany, after Goethe's 
death 
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Emil F. Hofmann. 


HE Musicat Courier has adverted recently to the 
conspicuous successes won by Emil F. Hofmann, 
the young American baritone, who has been distinguishing 
himself as a member of the Royal Opera Company in 
Altenberg, Saxony. Mr. Hofmann has been singing in 
“The Creation,” “The Messiah,” “Elijah” and other big 
oratorios, and the music critics have united in extolling 
his work 
The subject of this sketch is a native of Newark, N. J., 
and was “discovered” by Dr. Carl Dufft, who recognized 
his exceptional talent and directed his musical studies 
Mr. Hofmann pursued industriously a course of study 
under Dr. Dufft and made astonishing progress After 
ward he went abroad to take a finishing course with the 
most distinguished voice builders in Germany. In Leipsic 
he had the advantage of the friendship and counsel of Al- 
bert Goldberg, of the Leipsic Opera House, who gave 
him valuable instruction. His master recognized the re- 
markable quality of his voice and his pronounced talents, 
and gave them proper direction 
Mr. Hofmann made his début January 20, 1808, as the 
Herald, in “Lohengrin,” and his success was instantaneous 
and decisive. The critics praised his voice and excellent 
method, laying stress upon his distinct enunciation. His 
dramatic abilities were praised, too The success of this 
first appearance brought the singer a number of important 
engagements, and he subsequently sang in some of the 
musical centres of Europe with equal success 
Mr. Hofmann will be heard in New York next January. 
He is engaged to sing with the New York Liederkranz, 
under Dr. Klengel. Other engagements have been offered 
him in New York and elsewhere 
How highly this American singer is esteemed in Germany 


the following press notices show: 


Herrn Hofopernsanger Emil F. Hofmann had been secured by our 


esteemed capellmeister as s st Herr H nn sang the “Sanger 
Krieg” aria from “Tannhauser”’; Der Doppeleanger,”’ Schubert; 
“Feldeinsamkeit,” Brahms, and “Gekiisst,” by Hofmann. The singer 
at once won the sympat! f the audience with his softs rich bari 
tone There is no doubt that Mr. Hofmann promises to become 





one of the most eminent “Lieder singers,” and he can safely afford 
to appear with a Kraus and Willner His voice has a faultless ring, 
in connection with a delightfully clear enunciation. There is a sin 


hich is as rare as it is delightful. In the Wolfram 


cerity im his style w 

Aria fron Tannhauser” Mr. Hofmann had a fine opportunity to 
display his pleasing delivery and masterly schooling, which never in 
the pp. or #. passages lost its carrying quality. His powerful voice 
gained with every song, so pleasing his audience that three encores 
were demanded. The enthusiastic applause accompanied by a laurel 





wreath were tokens of the ing singers compicte success Zeiter 


Anzeiger. 


Herrn Opernsanger Emil F. Hofmann sang Wolfram’s Aria from 





“Tannhauser and followed with six classical Lieder with piano 
accompaniment. Mr. Hofmann’s voice is rich and powe?tiul—a genu- 
ne baritone—thoroughly we trained, disclosing an effective #. as 
well as a mellow pian His enunciation is clear. In his singing 
of Schubert’s “Doppelganger und Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit™” he 
evinced moments of deep and emotional powers. His great range 
enables him to deliver lyric as well as dramatic songs with equally 
artistic effect The applause seemed never-ending.—Glauchaur 


Zeitung. 


At the well-known German Spa, Bad Elster, Mr. Hofmann ap- 





peared with the Royal Orchestr under Woldert’s direction, with 
signal success. He sang Czaren Lied,” from Lortzing’s opera, 
‘Czar und Zimmermann,” with orchestral accompaniment; “Abend- 
stern,” from Wagner's ‘““Tannhauser and four songs. His style is 
dec'amatory, but not like Franz Willner, in that Hofmann has big 


voice material and broad musica yn, which Willner has not, 






as his voice is too small. Hofr ed to three encores, and 


if he should decide to sing again in Bad Elster he can rest assured 
of receiving a warm welcome.—Vogtlandische Anzeiger 


Elberfeld, Barmen. 
The new director Mikorey opened the season at the City 
Theatre, Elberfeld, Barmen, on September 15, with a per- 
formance of Weber's “Freischiitz.’ 
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THE WEBER 


And the Artists. 
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{From Last Week’s Courter TrapE Extra.] 





AY what we wish and may, it is impossible to 
separate the artistic piano from the musical 
artist, to whom it is as essential an element in his 
daily, and we may say hourly, life as the airy breeze, 
we have had innumerable discussions as to theadvis- 
ability of piano manufacturers of the highest order 
maintaining their association with the best elements 
of the musical world through their pianos and 
through their intimacy with the life and the conduct 
and the artistic pursuits of the leading and prom- 
inent individuals of the musical community. On 
many occasions it appeared as if the argument 
would favor dissolution of these relations, and there 
have been occasions when attempts have been made 
to cut away from a condition which was already 
called traditional, and to place the artistic piano of 
the upon what has been happily and 
euphoniously termed “the commercial basis”; and 
yet the deeper and more pregnant the inquiry be- 
comes, the more confirmed everyone is that it is 1m- 
possible to take any artistic product and derive from 
it such results as its own structure—its own creative 
essence contains, if it is handled merely on a basis 
of pins, peanuts and potatoes; 1. e., the commercial. 
Those pianos that have been utilized for the cul- 
ture and advancement of music through the purity 
of their tone, the delicacy of their touch and their 


century 


general artistic construction have, in their evolu- 
tion, been subject to consultation with musical au- 
Piano manufacturers 
inevitably, as they produce new ideas in their pianos, 
are anxious to take into consultation expert players 
and also singers, composers and conductors, and 
submit to these the results of their experimental 
They depend to a great extent upon the 
consensus of general musical opinion, and if we look 
at it thoroughly we find that the best instruments 
are those that represent the agreement of a general 
consensus of opinion. This is an alliance that is 
based upon a purely artistic sympathy, and just be- 
cause it is not merely a’ commercial question (ex- 
cept in a few cases that have left a very sad impress 
upon the musical world), and just because it is a 
mutual agreement to advance all along the line the 
development of musical culture, it is impossible to 
separate those who use the artistic piano from those 
who make it, which means the piano itself. 

These considerations are brought about by the 
conclusion of an arrangement which has just been 
perfected between the opera company at the Metro- 
politan Opera House and by the leading artists of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Company for 
the use of the Weber pianos in their homes 
in this city and wherever they may travel. Peo- 


thorities as they progressed. 


operations. 


ple of that rank must, of necessity, use instru- 
ments of an order and a degree of perfection that fit 
the nature of their pursuits. They sing the most 
difficult vocal compositions, they themselves play 
music of a high order, and their accompanists who 
rehearse with them require artistic pianos that are 
not only satisfactory for pianists, but that will aid 
the singer in a full understanding of the complicated 
polyphonic work of the modern day for which 
pianos have become so thoroughly adapted through 
the artistic development of their tone capacity. 
These are some of the reasons why it is that only 
the better class of instruments can be utilized for 
such purposes. 

The Weber piano is thoroughly adapted for the 
work which it is destined to perform in connection 
with the coming season at the Opera House. It 
will be used without any consideration, it will be 
used sternly, and, at times, even harshly, under the 
bitter conditions of repeated rehearsals. Past his- 
tory is a guarantee that it will come forth with 
greater credit than ever, particularly when we con- 
sider the fact that under the present management 
everything has been done to maintain the high 
standard of the Weber piano of the past and to 
make it in conformity with the best rules of mod- 
ern pianforte construction. 


New York Coliege of Music. 


HE music hall of the New York College of Music 

was filled with an attentive audience last Saturday 

night, when the first chamber concert of the season took 
place. 

The program consisted of sonata for piano and violin, 
op. 19, Rubinstein; a group of German songs—‘*Wie 
beriihrt mich wundersam,” Bendal; ‘“Herzensfrihling,” 
Wickede, and the Brahms Quintet, op. 34, for piano, two 
violins, viola and ’cello. 

Alexander Lambert was at the piano for both the Rubin- 
stein Sonata and the Brahms Quintet, and his work was 
as artistic as usual. It is a pity the same cannot be said of 
the work of the violinist in the sonata and who also played 
first violin in the quintet. His conception was dry, acad- 
emic and devoid of any force whatever. 

The songs were sung acceptably by Mrs. Ida Fraemke- 
Klein, who possesses a powerful musical voice, and whose 
musical intelligence is always acceptable. 


Novello, Ewer & Co. 


OVELLO, EWER & CO. have just published a song 
N entitled “When All the World Is Young, Lad,’ 
words by Charles Kingsley and music by Henry Lowell 
Mason. Henry Lowell Mason comes of a noted musical 
family, being the grandson of Lowell Mason, and the son 
of the late Henry Mason, of Boston, and the nephew of Dr. 
William Mason, of this city. He is associated with the 
Mason & Hamlin house, which has made him prominent 
during the last few years, although he is still a very young 
man. The composition is an illustration of musical senti- 
ment and legitimate artistic ideas, the result of associations 
that must necessarily prove beneficial in the direction of art 
and culture. 





A Chance for a Good Voice. 

F. X. Arens informs us that he is looking for a shorthand 
writer with a good voice in exchange for about one and a 
half hours daily work as his private secretary. He is will- 
ing to give such a one a thorough vocal education. Appli- 
cants address 305 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


The Castle Square Opera Company. 


HE second week of the season at the American Theatre 
opened very auspiciously on Monday evening with 
Gounod’s **Romeo and Juliet,” with the following cast: 


Romeo , Joseph F. Sheehan 


} Barron Berthald 
Disietins, Tis BG one ds padscscveteeshsscsbesecvdees Harry Luckstone 
We ivan ccecnscocecnccencespeseccbueenpenesuseennd Percy Walling 
Eididndenbaderbabetessestonesedipeterenssenceresycoeseasenens Gus Baci 
Se, MNO OUE OD .. Scbadesatchssocaneia coed ecusuednd Homer Lind 
Tyhah, Faber s GOO. occ ccccscccssccccevccscsessescscees Harry Davies 
Pee ccccnccescttecscovescscovescosesconeeeves Oscar Philip Regneas 
*" ) Harold L. Butler 
Oc acctnsersaccdeneqesecees seecenpeeeeiions .-Lyndhurst Ogden 
GE bc ceecconecenneienssetseseusseececouessonccensidel E. N. Knight 
‘ , Yvonne de Treville 
Juliet, daughter of Capulet..........csceesceeeeed 
} Grace Golden 
Stephano, page to Romeo...........seseeeeeeeeeeee+se+»Marie Mattfeld 
Gertrude, nurse to Juliet........... Della Nivin 


Miss Grace Golden made her re-entré after an absence of 


more than a year abroad, and she returned splendidly 
equipped. Her singing has greatly improved, and her 
histrionic qualities show that she has well utilized her 


She was enthusiastically received and showered 
Joseph Sheehan also has greatly im- 


vacation. 
with floral tributes. 


proved. He was a very satisfactory Romeo. 
Very artistic was Mr. Regneas as the Friar. Mr. Regneas 
has a remarkably musical bass voice. He enunciates dis- 


tinctly, Commendable is the 
fact that he does not overdo, and his singing shows senti- 


He is a fine artist. 


and sings with intelligence. 


ment, but not sentimentality. 

All the other singers did good work. The chorus was, as 
usual, good, but occasionally flatted, owing to the inability 
to hear the orchestra. When this orchestra im- 
It can’t be heard! Even in the 
“Waltz Song” the orchestra could hardly be 


will be 


proved? It is too small! 

well-worn 

heard. 
Either the be 


ductor engaged who knows what is 


orchestra must augmented or some con- 


necessary. It won't 
do the way it is going now. The stage settings were fine. 
Next week “Aida” will be given 


Communicated. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
AZIN’S delightful opera “ 
according to your Berlin correspondent, 
novelty in that city, he thinks, would be very 
successful in New York if adequately represented, was pro- 
duced by the Maurice Grau Opéra Comique Company in the 
original French at the Fifth Avenue Theatre as long ago as 
October 24, 1882. Offenbach’s only work, “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann,” was also given during the season. 
New York has never been famous for the production of 
operatic novelties, but in this case we were seventeen years 


A. E. G. 


Le Voyage en Chine,” which, 
is a recent 


and which, 


serious 


ahead of the German capital. 
New York, October 6, 1809, 


D'Angelo Bergh Synthetic Course. 
The young teacher is trained to develop the voice along 
the lines intended by nature, never out of its proper limita- 
tions. A scientific reason is given for everything. This 
method is guaranteed to invigorate delicate persons, to de- 
velop health, and many leading physicians and throat spe- 
sending numerous patients to her. 
those ad- 


cialists testify to this, 
There will be pupils’ 
vanced will be introduced to managers, choir masters, and 
to the public at concerts specially arranged each season. 
The full course consists of thirty-five weeks, with daily les- 
sons, and the senior pupils are awarded a teachers’ diploma. 
Miss Bergh has also a course from graduate pupils, for 
this she personally super- 


recitals this season, ard 


those unable to pay her terms; 
vises. 





Walter Henry Hall, the well-known organist, choir- 
master and conductor, has been engaged as conductor of 


the male chorus known as the Musurgia. 
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Eastern Manager: Bet ya myte te *QUIR 

5 fast 24th Street, NEw YORK. 


BLANCHE 


DUFFIELD, 


Coloratura Soprano. 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS. 
Address 136 Fifth Avenue, or 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., New York 
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The Closing Week. 


Arrer A SuccessFuL SEASON oF FirreeN WEEKS THE 

KALTENBORN CoNncEeRTS END IN St. NICHOLAS GARDEN. 

HE last Kaltenborn concert in St. Nicholas Garden 
this season will take place next Sunday night. Every 
night for the past fifteen weeks Franz Kaltenborn and his 
orchestra have delighted a large audience of music lovers— 
artists, musicians, literary and society people. The success 
of this musical enterprise has been surprising—yes, unpre- 
cedented. No venture of like character has ever been sup- 
ported in New York liberally enough to insure its financial 
success. These Kaltenborn orchestral concerts, however, 
have proved successful, not only in a musical sense, but 
from a monetary point of view. Franz Kaltenborn, who, 
when he began these concerts, was comparatively unknown 
as a conductor, plucked the flower Success from the nettle 
Failure, and triumphed where older and far better known 
directors had been defeated 

Kaltenborn and his men began modestly, gained courage 
and confidence with experience, and developed gradually 
and surely until their power as a musical force received 
general and generous recognition. Kaltenborn was a sur- 
prise to even his closest friends. His latent powers as a 
conductor quickly disclosed themselves, and his men felt 
the influence of a strong and magnetic personality. 

The leader and the orchestra grew in public esteem, and 
the audiences increased nightly. The music loving public 
gave the stamp of its approval to the high enterprise 
Kaltenborn had been for a long time closely associated 
with Anton Seidl, and is a loving disciple and diligent 
student of the lamented conductor. He insensibly ab- 
sorbed many of Seidl’s ideas of interpretation. Kalten- 
born’s ambition is now of the kind that overleaps itself, 
but the sort that means consistent advancement. Kalten- 
born has done something in this series of concerts which 
no other orchestral conductor has even attempted. He 
has introduced the works of unknown American com- 
posers and pushed them consistently with their merits. 
A number of meritorious compositions have thereby been 
given.a hearing and their authors brought before the 
public. These concerts have also introduced many hitherto 
unknown soloists, who have thereby quickly won reputa- 
tion. Kaltenborn has accomplished many of other results 
worth mentioning 

As a program maker Kaltenborn has shown uncommon 
tact. As far as was consistent with a due regard for the 
true, the beautiful and the good in music, he has popularized 
his concerts by giving a variety of light works, such as 
Strauss’ waltzes, &c. On the other hand, the audiences have 
been fed liberally on a Wagnerian diet, which was relished 
keenly, judging by the avidity shown by the crowds which 
flocked to the garden every “Wagner night.”” Many novel 
ties have been presented, and the standard orchestra! works 
have been repeated at short intervals. It should be men 
tioned in this connection that Mrs. Kaltenborn has proved 
a helpmeet to her husband in more than the scriptural 
sense. Not only has she rendered him invaluable service in 
managing the finances and business details, looking after the 
advertising and doing the press work, but she has given 
him advice as to the make-up of the programs. Mrs. Kalten- 
born mingled with the audience and noted carefully what 
reception was given to the various numbers on the program. 
She measured their popularity by the applause they elicited 
In this way she ascertained the desires of the audiences and 
learned how to cater to them. She conferred with Mr. 
Kaltenborn frequently and co-operated with him in the ar- 
ranging of programs. 

To-night there will be a “Wagner festival night” in 
St. Nicholas Garden. The soloists will be Payne Clark, 
tenor, and Ewald Stoly, trombene. The program will be: 
Parsifal. 

Prelude. 

Good Friday Spell. 

Flower Girls’ Scene. 

Transformation Scene. 
Lohengrin. 

Prelude. 

Lohengrin’s Narrative. 

Mr. Clarke. 

Introduction to Third Act. 

Wedding Chorus. 

Brida! Procession. 
Tannhauser. 

Overture. 


MR. VICTOR THRANE 


Bacchanale. 
Introduction to Third Act. 
(Tannhauser’s Pilgrimage.) 
Evening Star. 
Trombone Solo, Mr. Stoly. 
March. 
The program for to-morrow (Thursday) night will be: 
Soloists—Mis; Katherine Pelton, mezzo contralto; Franz Kalten- 
born violin 
Flying Dutchman. 
Overture 
Sailors’ Chorus. 
Spinning Chorus and Ballad. 
Senta—Miss Pelton. 
Die Meistersinger. 
Prelude 


Act I]I—Prelude, Dance of the Apprentices, Procession of 
the Meistersingers 

Walther’s Prize Song. 

Piano Solo, Mr. Kaltenborn. 
Tristan and Isolde. 
Act Il —Prelude, Meeting, Love Scene 
Act I11.—Introduction, English Horn Solo. 
Joseph Eller. 
Tristan’s Visions. 
Prelude und Liebestod. 
The program for Friday night will be: 
Soloist—Hobart Smock, tenor 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 
Das Rheingold. 

Prelude. 

Song of the Rhinedaughters, arrival of the Giants, song of 
Fricka, arrival of Loge, passing through Niebelheim, en- 
trance of Gods into Walhalla. 

Die Walkiire 
Siegmund’s Love Song 
Mr. Smock. 
Ride of the Valkyries 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene. 
Siegfried 

Siegfried’s Forge Song. 

Mr. Smock. 

Waldweben. 

Die Gotterdammerung. 

Morning Dawn 

Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 

Song of the Rhinedaughters. 

Siegfried’s Death. 

Funeral March. 

The program for Saturday night will be: 
Soloists—Kaktenborn String Quartet, Franz Kaltenborn, vio- 
lin; Hermann Beyer-Hané. 
Symphonic Poem, Mazepps.......cccccsscccceccscccccsscccess .-».Liszt 
Violin Solos 
DEG  ccccccccsess csecccceccvceccssosccectocgecoocs Wagner 
Albumblatt pedeeeuddesoseoooens Wagner 
Mr. Kaltenborn 
String Quartet, op. 96 (American Quartet)..........+-ssee0+ Dvorak 


Lento. Finale—Vivace ma non troppo. 
Kaltenborn Quartet. 
~ 


Overture, Romeo and Juliet soeuee Tschaikowsky 
Waltz, Freuet euch des Lebens Strauss 
Jallet Suite, Koroigane . - oi _ .. Widor 
Prelude. Mazurka. Valse Lente. Finale. 
"Cello solo, Nocturne Miersch 
Mr. Beyer-Hané 
Overture, Orpheus —_— » occcececes Offenbach 
Violin Solo, Carl Hugo Engel 
Sesend Pelemaies. o0o0..0sccccccesccccss 0060s cegensestpsooeccccoos Liszt 


Exhibitions of Sight Singing and Musical Stenography. 

Miss Mary Fidelia Burt will open the season of 1899- 
1900 with a series of exhibitions, demonstrating her de- 
velopment of the French method of Rousseau-Galin- 
Paris-Chevé. They will take place at her Carnegie Hall 
studios Thursday afternoons, October 12 and 19, at 3 
o'clock, and Saturday afternoons, October 21 and 28, at 3 
o'clock. Her classes, under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, will open with an exhi- 
bition at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 16, at 8 o'clock. Her Institute classes, beginning 
October 17, will meet successive Tuesdays and Fridays 
during the season at 4 Pp. M. and 8 p. mM. Miss Burt will 
also appear in New Haven, Conn., October 14 at 3 P. M., 
and Newark, N. J., the last week in October. Her little 
pupils will give conclusive demonstrations in singing at 
sight major, minor and chromatic intervals, improvised 
duets and trios, difficult time work of 2, 3, 4, 6, 9 notes 
to a beat, as well as actual songs. All the work is then 
taken down in musical stenography, of which Miss Burt is 
the author 





Offenbach’s “La Belle Helene” will be revived in Paris 
in splendid style. The directors of the Variétiés have ac- 
quired the original manuscript, which contains many num- 
bers that have never yet been performed 
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ENGAGED AS{SOLOIST 
7BY THE 
NEW YORK PHIL. ORCHESTRA, 
BOSTON SYMPHONY « 
PITTSBURG « “ 
CHICAGO “ “ 


SEASON 1899-1900. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 
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MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


+ 
[ Zhis Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Lublic Schools in Westfield, Mass.) 


ELEVATING THE MUSICAL TASTE. 
HE controversy over church music, which began in the 
columns of the Springfield Republican and has been 
carried on by clergymen and musicians for the past six 
months, has, without doubt, attracted the attention of school 
With no de 


sign to quote from either side, or to enter into their con 


music supervisors all up and down the land 


troversy, I feel much inclined to have a private chat with 
school music supervisors as to the special interest that we 
have in this matter. It is not simply interest, but an enor 
mous responsibility resting upon us, demanding activity and 
constant vigilance for the growth of musical culture in our 
fair land 

Naturally, every educated supervisor is skeptical as to 
there being such a thing as a supervisor who stoops to 
pandering to the vitiated tastes of his school pupils, encour- 
aging or even allowing them to indulge in the popular 
stuff of the day Nevertheless, there are plenty of cases 
where this is done. No matter how anxious the supervisor 
to please his pupils, no matter how strong the appeal of pu 
pils or teachers to indulge in the poisonous material, the 
supervisor who tolerates the slush must need a little self 
tinkering to be a leader in matters musical in our public 
schools. However, the popular songs of the day as sung 
at vaudeville shows all over the country are not as dan 
gerous, not as retarding to the interests of true music, as 
the gospel hymns 

The very cream of our young society, the children in 
whom we have the most hope, are not allowed to visit the 
vaudeville shows, but, almost without exception, they are 
regular attendants at some form of divine worship. Sun 
day schools, Christian Endeavor societies, Epworth leagues 
and countless other organizations are catering to the best 
element of our younger blood. Without doubt the real end 
and aim of these societies is the betterment of the young 
people whom they seek. The good judgment displayed in 
furnishing gymnasiums, evening classes in almost every line, 
including drawing, architecture and business courses, the 
innocent amusements so freely furnished to entice young 
people from places where the amusements are too coarse 
fibred, the de ep study given to the pre blem of how to ele 
vate and interest young girls are in str inge contrast to the 
utter ignorance these managers and leaders display in the 
selection of music for the rising generation 

The earnest school music supervisor finds it an easy task 
to shame his pupils (the best of them) out of singing the 
coarse, popular songs of the day, but any attempt to draw 
them away from the slushy stuff which they learn and con- 
stantly employ at the social meeting and in the Sunday 
school meets with a protest from pupil and teacher that 
shows conclusively what a long, strong pull is before the 
apostles of true art before the masses of this nation will 
get a good start in the desired uplift. The discussion of the 
matter, which has reached from ocean to ocean, has been 
championed on both sides by clergy and laity. Those who 
have pleaded for art have all expressed a hope, nay a belief, 
that art will sooner or later triumph, that the true will drive 


out the sham, but, so far as I have been able to discover, 


AMY FAY, 


Author of “ Music Study in Germany Seveate cath Edition Just Out. 
Originator of PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
(Recitals with Explanatory Remarks.) 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
66 West 56th Street, New York. 








Miss Carroll Badham, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
_ _Miss Badham has returned from her usual summer of teaching 
in Paris, and is ready to receive pupils at her new:+tudio, She is 
experienced not only in training the voice, but in teaching style, 
diction and the interpretation of rdles. 


56 EAST S4th ST., NEW YORK. 





PIANIST. 





Address 33 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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not one of them has discovered the real source of the stream 
they hope to purify. Where is that source but in the public 
schools, and who has the control of this source? 

Do the rank and file of school music supervisors realize 
their responsibility? We all know that some are standing 
like walls of adamant against the foul current, but while 
they labor for the purifying of the stream in their imme- 
diate fields other sections are governed by irresponsible su- 
pervisors who pollute its waters. I have in mind a would- 
be supervisor of music who, at a large gathering of super- 
visors, asked the speaker if there could be any objection to 
having the school children sometimes sing the popular songs 
of the day. 

Should such a man, 
children and the direction of teachers? 
frequently do have (the one referred to has a position to- 
fearless super- 


the oversight of 


Inasmuch as they 


or woman, have 


day), will it not be necessary for the honest, 
visors of the country to do more than work in their own 
fields? Can we not make a crusade against this horrible 
stuff? Indeed, must we not unite our forces and cry out 
with all our powers against the trailing of the pure robes 
the goddess of music in the filth and slime of popular 
ignorance? Evil never enjoys the light of investigation. 
As soon as the supervisors who are not above feeding the 
children treacle, simply because the children cry for it, 
learn that the vast majority of the profession stamps their 
inartistic and a great damage to 
they will 


action as unprofessional, 
the advancement of the music art in this country, 
hide their heads in shame, or will be encouraged to come 
over to the right side. 

It is a matter requiring rare skill and unswerving de- 
votion to lead the rising generations to hear and appre- 
ciate the grandeur of real music and the emptiness of the 
popular trash which is commonly called music. Suppos- 
ing the column devoted to school music in THE MusIcaL 
Courier should contain the denunciation of every super- 
visor who ever reads its columns? Would it carry influ- 
ence, giving strength and support to the fore-front of the 
battle and shaming the stragglers into the service of the 
art they have espoused? Many, many supervisors realize 
the necessity of concerted action along this line, but they 
are too busy to spend the time to write a few words. The 
Christmas time approaches and the thousands of churches 
are writing to publishing houses to send them samples of 
all new Christmas music. 

The dealers are not sending word to the consumers that 
very little has been written since last Christmas that is 
suitable for children’s Christmas services. The dealer (if 
he knows) will not remind the inquirer of the music, some 
of it centuries old, that is very appropriate, soul stirring 
and grand, for he argues that they probably have that 
music and will not purchase at all, leaving him no profit 
out of the transaction. It is as well to leave the dealer out 
of this war cry, for he is apt to be an alien, with no de- 





votion or patriotism or allegiance to the divine art. The 
men who grind out the regular grist of this stuff for each 
new Christmas are altogether hopeless cases, and the only 
hope is through the teachers. In a Massachusetts town, 
where the beauty of such Christmas songs as those written 
by Haydn, Handel and Mendelssohn had been dwelt upon 
in the public school work, the Christmas service com- 
mittee of one of the principal churches selected only such 
for Christmas, and a year later found their young people 
eager to renew acquaintance with their inspiring strains. 

The reformer cries from the walls of the city, vainly at- 
tempting to awake the sleepers who slumber on, heedless 
of the danger that besets them, or, in solitude he weeps in 
despair that the laborers are so few. How encouraged 
would he be to find his lone post reinforced by the presence 
of others who sounded forth the same clarion cry which he 
has so long set forth, apparently upon the empty air. The 
popular songs of the day are a detriment to music, the 
cheap material, called gospel hymns, are far more dangerous 
than the other, for they appeal to the very people whom we 
might hope to first lift from the slough. No one in this 
country begins to bear as much responsibility in the uplift 
as the music supervisor of the public schools. Will each, in 
his or her comparatively narrow field, be content to work 
on alone, or will we join forces and stand shoulder to 
shoulder? 


Sterrie A. WEAVER. 


Maine Music Festival. 
HE preliminary reports of the Maine Music Festival 
just concluded inform us of its success, and particu- 
larly the remarkable triumph of Richard Burmeister, the 
pianist. 
Later news from Bangor, together with the full report of 
the festival, will appear in our next issue. 











Clavier Premium Offer to Piano Teachers. 






































SpectaL Cius Rate. 

N view of the difficulty teachers experience in getting 
| their pupils to provide themselves with Claviers, owing 
to the cost of the instrument, a special rate of $65 each is 
hereby offered to clubs of six persons ordering six Style 
“C” 7% octave Claviers; list price, $80. 

To teachers forming such clubs a special premium of a 
Style “C” 7% octave Clavier will be given gratis on receipt 
of full payment for the six instruments. 


This offer will remain in force until February 1, 1900. 
Tue Vircit Practice Clavier CoMPANy, 
26 West Fifteenth street, New York. 


Miss Carroll Badham. 


This successful teacher has returned to New York, hav- 


ing passed her vacation, as usual, in Paris, where she de- 
voted a part of her time to teaching. Miss Badham has 
resumed her work in her new studio, No. 56 East Fifty 


fourth street. Her season promises to be a successful one. 


De Pachmann’s Recitals. 

The sale of seats for the two piano recitals to be given 
by Vladimir de Pachmann, the Russian pianist, at Men- 
delssohn Hall, Tuesday evening, October 17, and Saturday 
afternoon, the 2tst, Monday 
Schuberth’s music store, 23 Union square. 
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Mr. Myer has returned from his summer vacation, 
had 
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successful summer classes, 
tour in the mountains. 
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THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUS! 


AND LUENING 
CONSERVATORY, 


oor Complete education in all branches of music. 


811 Grand A:enue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


Conducted by eg 


Miss Geraldine Morgan. 


Only school in America authorized by Prof. Dr. Joachim 
to teach his method. 








COLOGNE-ON-THE 
RHINE. 
Pounded in 1880. 





The Conservatory embraces: 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music 


ing staff consists of forty teachers. 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 8-5). The yearly 
violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 


Por full details apply to the Secretary. 


The Conservatory of Music, “s8%%?e8 xe. 


First, Instrumental (comprising all solo - y all instrumental instru- 
and Composition Schoo’ 

e Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert Sages and a (3) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these su 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. 


Entrance examination takes 


fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


WOLPSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNE, GERIIANY. 


BELLE NEWPORT, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. 
Henry Wolfsohn, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 210 Seventh Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. Theonly 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 
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Concert and Ballad. Singin 





London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 








|FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 
22rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 


Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 


Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Address: 107 East 27th 


WOODRUFF METHOD 
OF SIGHT READING. 
Scientific, simple, no syllables. 
For circular address H. Estelle Woodruff, 489 
Fifth Avenue or 51 West 106th Street. New York. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Srreet, New York. 





CAIA AARUP, 
CONCERT PIANISTE. 

Instruction in Piano and Ensemble Accompani- 
ments for Concert and Uperatic Artistsa specialty. 
- Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue. 

Residence: 174 St. Nicholas Avenue. 





LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
A. R. C. M., London, England, 





Trocadero. 


Contralto. 
Residence Studio:—_______) 





Pianoforte Playi 
eee Examiner, ; PADEREWSKL 
ne bn an to the eeeeees 
Eigin Avenue , Ww. 


JULIANI, 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 


erers, 
16 Earw’s Court Square, Lonpon, 8. W. 


48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. 
Theatre in Studio. 


Adele Eacis Baldwin, 


Carnegic Dall, Rew Pork. 


VIOLONCELLIST, 
151 West 70th Street, New York. 
Until November 15th address Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Teacher, with diploma, and geowely eultured, 
| having the highest reputation her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
an elegant house, with large garden. She will re- 
| ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 











Voice Culture. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera, | Metropolitan College of Music, 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


come to Dresden for study. The purest German 
may be learned. Members of the young ladies’ 
families are welcome. References aye 


M. PARSON PRICE, 











ESTABLISHED 1874, 


VOICE CULTURE, 
8 East 17th »treet, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge 









THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSK. 
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Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Velo Pe 

ee Singing 
at the Music and the 
Guildhall 


of a 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8. W.. London. 








MLLE. MARTINI, 
87 rue St. Lazare, Pris de la Gare. 


Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique, Profes- 
seur de Chant. Mise-en-scéne. Diction. 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Seubouss St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MME. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 
20 Clement Marot. 


Professeur de Chant. Voice Placement. Réper- 
toire. Four languages. Mise-en-scéne. 


James J, ROHAN, 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitais. 
sT. Louis, MO. 

















Detroit Conservatory of Music. 


|, Director and Head of Piano Department. 


Thirty experienced instructors. branch taught. 
Prospectus on application. Tams H. BELL, Sec’y. 
Schwankowsky Building, 235-240 Woodward 

, ws 6a DETROIT, MICH. 





HARRY PARKER ROBINSON, 


Baritone. 
147 West 82d Street. New York. 


X. Hrens, 


The Art of Singing. 
Coaching a Speciaity. 
Voice examined daily at 2 o’clock, except Wiednesdays 
Studio: 305 Fitth Bve., Hew Pork. 








of the voice. male and female, and his style of 


| singing entitle him to a high rank among 


teachers.”"— MANUEL GARCIA. 
Mr. & Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ 
PIANO SCHOOL, 


112 West 125th Tyee, 
Harmony and Theory. New York. 








ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Opera Tenor. 
Will acc pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
cultivate an’ bay wey F Italian method. 








5 East 884 St., near Lexington Ave. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
. ) INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington ; PIANOS LOUISVILLE, 
( , CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem’ 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, mss 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


Warerooms : 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 








Pactory and Office: 
ag9-161 EB. 126th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. NEW YORK. 


hiuieoet for Voice Training | Pianos for Export 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Manufacturers can se- 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, | 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. n nections 

Teaching in Five Different Languages. cure export co 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


by addressing 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Trews, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. | “EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as well at 
hose from abroad, can enter at any time during 


t 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet the geheol Year and Summer Term. 














A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musica, Courter. 





H W 0 BO E Cevered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
T E NE CHICAG RK e C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru- Best instruments in the market, at the lewest 
rice 
eS ea ee re C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjes are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price. 
50 ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment »y 
best known mekers 
Medaig "“OHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
NATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Corresponderce solicited Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Carries a complete stock of Imperted Sheet 
Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, 
etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house f 
Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classi 
B&. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument 
Plates and P' combination supplied upon application. 
Medern Stradivarius Vielins, Violas and ‘Cellos. ‘‘ The Metrenome,"’ a menthly, published im the im- 
Large Assortment of Double Bass. terest of the musical profession. Subserip 
KARL Raver, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prises whieh are 
Principal importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


of Heanor. 





Sole Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., Lenden, Celebrated Prototype 
Band instruments. 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 
BUPPET, Paris (Bvette & Scheffer), Werld 
Renowned Reed instruments. 








Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





Orgaa, Vielin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orehestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elecution and sical Culture; 
alse Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Young ladies frem a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalegues, address 


Miss OLARA BAUR, 
Teowrth and Lawrenes Streets, 


Students are qroperee for positions in Schools 
Otmotnmatt, Okc 


and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 
Ceneert er Oraterie 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADETIY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts); Julius Liebaa, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Frans 
Bete. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge - Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
Imperial and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leiphels. a. Mayer-Mahr, Hiss Elisabeth Jeppe (plane) : 
Za ic, Gruenberg, Mrs. ScharwenkaAtresow (violin): Van Lier (’cello): Granieke (organ): Dr. H. Gold- 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 


Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P.M 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, 1880. 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOI 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all solo and all orches 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL ' 

The WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1, 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Luewig Bussier, Mans Pfitzner, Prot. 
EB. E. Taubert. PIANO. Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustay Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. BE. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Preudenberg, D. M. Levett. SINGING —Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadyslaw 
Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. 
HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poemitz.§ ORGAN —Otte Dienel, Roya! Music Director, etc. 

Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta 
tion hours from 11 A. M. to1 P.M 
£. Felix Ehri, Oberrgeisenn, Bernhard Dessau, Konig-Concert meister 





Frau Fanny Moran-Olden. 

















Some time ago a dressmaker of my acquaintance spoke with me about a mass of 
disfiguring »imples, very inflamed and l ing, whi 1d broken out on her fac 
and around the corners of herr e had 1 I ned, she said, by biting off the 
ends of colored sewing silks us her work. The pimples bcd increased 
in size and unsightliness and had | me a fn 1 distress and annoyance, I 
recommended Ripans Tabules for a t ral | he took them three times 
a day according to directions, by throwing to the sur- 
face more pimples than she had or I I l was badly outof order. Persever- 
ing in the useof Ripans Tabules the e: ally peared, and now nota \ ige 
of the disorder remains. A more ar t rser of Ri; Tabules than she it would 
now be hard t 1. They are worth eir weight ing one similarly affected. 

“4 new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a per cart “ tetass) ls nc w for sale « e 
drug st r \ ENTS. 7 s low iced sort t for tt i the « mical. O =n 
« he vecent s (1D tabul¢ y r ! © \UPANS CHEMICAL 
Lvarany, No. 1 ice birect, New \ or @ single ton (T TABULS be sent for Ove cents - 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY The 7 
PIANOS. GVERETT 











Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component GRAND. UPRIGHT 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, e e 
NEW YORK WaRenooms, srenway naut,| “Me Acme of Artistic Excellence 
st wegen | Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | BOSTON. 
Be ee ee ne |e | PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . . « . « « «  Cambridgeport, Mass 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, . . . . White Mountains, N. B 


A AAA AR 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





WAREROONMS: 
WEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Sircets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenec. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 


“KIMBALL 








CHICAGO, ILL. U. S.A. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 








IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day [than 
Preferred by any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
| Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
| Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


| 


a ; P 
Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & Co., | Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS. 214-218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Are at present 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 














